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THE DECLINE IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENROLMENTS 
AND PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Fo a number of decades birth-rates in the United States have 


been falling rapidly. In the North and the West, from Maine to 
Oregon, the West North Central States constitute the only census 
division in which fertility of native white women is sufficient for 
family replacement. There are only four cities (Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Flint, Michigan; Gary, Indiana; and Knoxville, Tennessee) 
in the entire United States, with populations of one hundred thou- 
sand or more, in which birth-rates are sufficiently high to maintain 
the native white population at its present level. The South has 
higher birth-rates than any other major region of the nation, but it 
is also the section in which fertility is falling fastest. It is estimated 
that in 1940 there will be approximately 1,500,000 fewer children of 
elementary-school age than in 1930. Already the first five grades 
have registered declines in enrolments, and in time the same may be 
expected to be true of the upper grades. A decline in enrolments in 
the elementary school will raise significant problems of school or- 
ganization. 
A recently published bulletin of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Statistics of City School Systems, 1935-36 (the advance pages 
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of chapter iii of Volume II of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1934-36) contains the following statement concern- 
ing declining enrolments in the elementary grades. 


In 1935-36 the total number of pupils enrolled in the public day schools of 
the city school systems was 12,971,108. Of this number 6,582,298 were boys and 
6,388,810 were girls. In addition to the regular day-school enrolments there 
were 783,726 persons attending night schools; 117,176, summer schools; and 
120,707, part-time and continuation schools. 

From 1933-34 to 1935-36 the total enrolment in the city public day schools 
decreased by 78,036 pupils, or about one-half of 1 per cent. Of this number 
56,310 were boys and 21,726 were girls. In each of the four groups of cities ex- 
cept Group I, there was a slight increase in the number of pupils enrolled. In 
Group I the enrolments decreased from 6,321,194 in 1933-34 to 6,204,179 in 
1935-36, a decrease of 117,015, or about 1 per cent. 

A comparison of the percentage of pupils enrolled by grades in 1931-32 and 
in 1935-36 in a sampling of 25 cities having a population of 100,000 or more and 
in 75 cities having a population of 2,500 to 100,000 shows that a smaller percen- 
tage was enrolled in the kindergarten and first five grades and a larger percentage 
in the last seven grades in 1935-36 than in 1931-32. The grade enrolments with- 
in the period show a marked decrease in the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades, by a progressively diminishing amount in the fourth and fifth 
grades and changing to an increase in the sixth grade of 1.3 per cent in cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more and 2.3 per cent in cities having a popu- 
lation of 2,500 to 100,000. In the grades above the fifth there was an increase in 
each up to and including the twelfth in which there was the largest increase, 
amounting to 21.1 per cent in the large cities and to 1g per cent in the others. 

Data compiled for 100 cities having a population of 10,000 or more show that 
from 1933-34 to 1935-36 the kindergarten enrolment in these cities decreased 
2.8 per cent and the elementary-school enrolment 4.7 per cent, and that the 
junior high school enrolment increased 9.6 per cent, the junior-senior high school 
9 per cent, the senior high school ro per cent, and the four-year high school 9.6 
per cent. 

Because of the decrease in elementary-school enrolments several questions 
arise. What will be the effect upon schoolhouse construction for elementary 
schools? To those persons who think that an elementary-school building should 
contain nothing but classrooms there is no problem in view of the decreasing 
enrolments. But is this true? According to a recent study made by the Office 
of Education it was found that 39.3 per cent of the school buildings in 506 cities 
of 10,000 population and over are more than thirty years old and that such build- 
ings do not contain auditoriums, gymnasiums, and facilities for nature study, 
shopwork, art, music, play and recreation, dramatics, and motion pictures. It is 
thus evident that new elementary-school buildings are needed in many cities 
in order to provide the proper educational facilities for children of the present 
day. 
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What will be the effect on school organization? When enrolments were in- 
creasing and more school buildings were needed to house the additional number 
of children, many cities used the occasion to organize three-year junior high 
schools which relieved the elementary schools of Grades VII and VIII and the 
high schools of Grade IX. Now that the elementary-school enrolment is de- 
creasing, there is no occasion, so far as school buildings are concerned, to relieve 
the elementary schools of some of their pupils. Will the cities in which the ele- 
mentary-school enrolment is decreasing continue to organize separate junior 
high schools or will they organize such schools and house them with elementary 
schools? Will some cities take the seventh grade out of the junior high schools 
and include it with the elementary schools? Will five-year undivided high 
schools be organized? No specific answers can be given to these and other ques- 
tions that are arising because of decreasing enrolments in the elementary schools. 
Each city will have its own peculiar problems which can be solved only by a 
careful analysis of the situation. 


A COMPREHENSIVE INVESTIGATION OF THE STATUS AND 
PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by President 

Roosevelt to study the relation of the federal government to 
education, has announced the publication of a series of nineteen 
studies prepared by members of its technical staff. The importance 
of this group of studies is apparent from the list of titles and authors. 
The complete list follows. 


1. Education in the Forty-eight States. Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, and 
Associates. 
2. Organization and Administration of Public Education. Walter D. Cocking 
and Charles H. Gilmore. 
3. State Personnel Administration with Special Reference to Departments of Edu- 
cation. Katherine A. Frederic. 
4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for Public Education. Clarence Heer. 
5. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education. Paul R. 
Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and Associates. 
6. The Extent of Equalization Secured through State School Funds. Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. 
7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid for Education. Robert R. 
Hamilton. 
8. Vocational Education. John Dale Russell and Associates. 
9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 
10. The Land-Grant Colleges. George A. Works and Barton Morgan. 
11. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 
. Special Problems of Negro Education. D. A. Wilkerson. 
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13. The National Youth Administration. Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. 
Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 

15. Public Education in the District of Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin 
Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions. Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch and William 
L. Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

19. Research in the United States Office of Education. Charles H. Judd. 


Study 13, The National Youth Administration, has already been 
published. The authors of this study reach the following conclusion. 

Through the extension of educational opportunities to the underprivileged, 
the Youth Administration has uncovered a reservoir of competent youth de- 
sirous of continued education for whom almost no provision has been made in 
the past. It has demonstrated the possibility of providing educational oppor- 
tunities at small cost which have proved of considerable advantage to tiie youth 
and to the institutions involved. And... . it has increased school and college 
enrolments by 300,000 to 400,000 without sacrificing quality to quantity. 

The committee has announced the following tentative publication 
schedule for the studies not yet issued: September, Studies 11, 15, 
g, and 2, probably in that order; October, Studies 7, 8, 14, 5, 6, and 
17; November, Studies 4, 10, 19, 1, and 16; and December, Studies 
3, 12, and 18. This schedule is only approximate and is subject to 
change, but every effort is being made to have all studies issued by 
the end of December, 1938. 

The studies will range in length from fifty to three hundred pages 
and will be printed in the same type and format as the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. Upon publication, copies of the 
studies may be procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


a selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to units of work, school and community relations, 
corrective-speech classes, and rural-school supervision. They are 
drawn from school systems located in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, and Illinois. 
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Description of a social- The Mankato State Teachers College, 
studies unit for Grade I Mankato, Minnesota, has published for 

use in Grade I a social-studies unit en- 
titled “The Dairy Industry.” The unit was prepared and taught by 
Helen Narber, a member of the staff of the college elementary 
school. Miss Narber’s diary record of the unit was partially con- 
densed by Anna M. Wiecking. The following paragraphs quoted 
from the introductory statement describe in general the content of 
the publication. 


The following pages include (1) the purpose of the unit; (2) the understand- 
ings to be taught, written up as the outline of content, which is the teacher’s 
subject-matter organization. The outline of content is a unified whole, each 
part of which makes a definite contribution to the purpose set up for the unit. 
Following the outline of content comes the teaching procedures, in which each 
element of the outline has been broken down into the specific learning experi- 
ences designed to bring about understandings. The sentence headings of the 
outline of content are repeated in the teaching procedures and should be used 
by the reader in following through the description. The outline of content is 
briefly stated and does not cover the factual content necessary to bring about 
understanding. 

The unit was .... written up.... in diary form, thus making a record of 
actual happenings. Since it was impossible to reproduce the large amount of 
material that comprised the diary record, it was decided to reproduce only cer- 
tain parts, abstracting other parts. The whole is therefore a partially condensed 
account. 

Teachers who wish to use this material should remember that it is not a pat- 
tern, but merely one record of how a particular teacher taught a unit to a par- 
ticular group under particular local conditions. Some teachers will not be able 
to devote as much time to the unit and will of necessity not use such an inclusive 
or detailed plan. 


Units of work for pu- The supervisor and the teachers of or- 
pils in orthogenic classes thogenic classes in Pittsburgh have been 

developing units of work for these classes 
for a number of years. More than seventy-five units have been 
worked out, covering a wide range of interests, such as home, food, 
shelter, community, and nature study. In a recent issue of Pitts- 
burgh Schools, an official publication of the Board of Education, a 
number of units are presented to illustrate the types of work done. 
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Keeping the community “Our School Community News” is the 
informed about the work title of a publication through which 
and needs of the schools George N. Wells, superintendent of 

schools in Elmwood Park, Illinois, seeks 
to give pupils an opportunity to conduct a school paper and at the 
same time to provide citizens with the type of information that they 
need to understand the work and problems of the schools. The sec- 
ond number of the publication, which has come to our desk, contains 
a variety of news with respect to what is going on within the schools, 
and it contains also a rather extended statement by Superintendent 
Wells embodying factual information that should be of interest to 
all thinking members of the community. 


Speech-correction classes In the official publication of the Denver 
in the schools of Denver public schools, the School Review, ap- 

pears the following comment on the work 
being carried on in the speech centers of that city. 


Approximately 1,000 pupils are enrolled in the speech-correction classes of 
the Denver Public Schools. During 1936-37, the enrolment was 944. At the 
end of that school year 526 of these pupils, or 55 per cent, were dismissed as 
corrected cases. Correction of speech difficulty was effected for 58 per cent of 
those enrolled for phonetic difficulties, for 57 per cent of those who lisped, and 
for 49 per cent of those who stammered. 

Speech-correction centers are located in twenty-four of Denver’s elementary 
schools. Pupils in schools other than these report at the speech centers certain 
days in the week for work with the speech teachers. In all other situations, they 
remain members of the classes to which they normally belong. 

Speech centers are changed frequently in order that children of different 
localities may have easier access to them and that as many sections of the city 
as possible may be served. 

The work in speech correction is done with children in the kindergartens and 
primary grades. This is the best period in the child’s life for speech-correction 
work. If speech help can be given to a little child who is not developing normal 
speech, much can be accomplished and a great deal of unhappiness avoided. 
However, children are enrolled throughout the elementary grades, and they 
make excellent progress. 

The idea that speech difficulties will be outgrown or will disappear has been 
discarded. It is now realized that it is poor economy to allow a child to continue 
struggling for several years to make himself understood under the assumption 
that sometime he will correct his difficulty himself. Many do, but there is no 
means of knowing who will or who will not make such correction. The malad- 
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justment which often results is a high price to pay for such experimentation. 
While the child is outgrowing his speech defects, he may be developing many 
unhealthy mental attitudes. 

Many studies have been made which show that children with speech diffi- 
culties do not differ from other children in the matter of learning ability. Once 
their speech handicaps are removed, they fit into their classes just as other chil- 
dren do. 

Speech correction offers many contributions to the educational program of 
the Denver public schools. Through conferences with parents and teachers the 
doctrine of good speech is spread. Help is given to children in small specialized 
groups. Normal social adjustments are effected once the children acquire abil- 
ity to fill their places freed from the worry and annoyance they have had in ex- 
pressing themselves. 


An experiment in the su- From Cora DeBoer, grade supervisor of 
pervision of rural schools Kane County schools (Geneva, Illinois), 
we have received an account of an inter- 
esting experiment which is being carried on in the schools of that 
county. For the past year a reading supervisor has had complete 
charge of the work in reading in the rural schools. An extensive 
testing program was initiated in order to discover the pupils who 
were in special need of assistance. The testing program included 
reading-readiness and individual intelligence tests for all first-grade 
pupils; reading tests for Grades II and III; partial batteries for the 
other grades; group intelligence tests for the upper grades; and, 
finally, specialized tests for those children with educational handi- 
caps, such as reading disabilities. 
Miss DeBoer comments as follows on the use made of the informa- 
tion gained from the tests and on the general results of the experi- 
ment to date: 


Those children who on the achievement tests were six months or more re- 
tarded in reading or arithmetic were considered educational problems and cases 
in which follow-up work should be done. As visits were made to the schools, 
group intelligence tests were given from Grade III up. To any child found to 
rate extremely low on the group test, an individual test was given. It was found, 
however, that the group test used was highly satisfactory and gauged the true 
level of ability very well. On visits to the schools the supervisor also gave diag- 
nostic reading tests and made recommendations for remedial work. 

What is the net result of this intensive supervisory program? It is almost too 
soon to tell, but a few definite gains can be noted. 

The attitude of the teachers is changing from a defensive one to an eager 
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one; they are asking for advice and help instead of shying away from any con- 
tact with the supervisor. Requests are made for visits by the supervisor, and, 
as one teacher said, “The responsibility for lack of gain is not a nightmare any 
more because the supervisor is sharing it. She knows what the children can or 
can’t do, and we don’t have to feel so discouraged.” 

The methods of teaching reading have definitely changed in several schools, 
one teacher in particular working out an entirely new plan which has been highly 
successful. 

There has been an increase in the flexibility of the school curriculum. Many 
of the teachers had felt that they must keep the children strictly in a certain 
grade; now the feeling increasingly is that the child should be allowed to work 
where he can 

A new interest in the teaching of reading has been aroused, and there are 
exchanges of ideas and methods. Finally, the supervisor knows the educational 
status of every child in the rural schools. She has a card file containing informa- 
tion about every child, with his educational record, his intelligence quotient, and 
other pertinent information. She knows whether the child is working up to his 
ability; she knows a great deal about his family background and is thus able 
better to interpret his achievement in configuration, rather than torn out of con- 
text. 

The year’s program was completed with the administration of achievement 
tests from Grade I through Grade VIII. The results are to be compared with 
those of the previous tests, progress or lack of it noted, profiles drawn for each 
child, and the scores entered in his file. 

Then, of course, the value of this intensive supervisory plan will show up, if it 
has any value at all. It will be beyond the tentative experimental stage, and 
mistakes can be rectified. 


ScHOOL-BUILDING NEEDS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ye United States Office of Education has recently published a 
bulletin (No. 35, 1937) on The School Building Situation and 
Needs, written by Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school-building 
problems. It presents detailed data with respect to the types of 
schools for which buildings have been constructed during the past 
three years, the kinds of facilities provided in them, and the costs of 
the different types. It also contains information with regard to the 
need for additional school buildings. 

For the three-year period ending in December, 1936, the Public 
Works Administration had allotted $244,976,114 in grants and loans 
for public-school buildings, the total estimated cost of which is $46o9,- 
005,001. These expenditures, large as they are, have by no means 
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met the building needs of the country. It is estimated by superin- 
tendents of schools in 62.3 per cent of the cities with populations of 
10,000 or over that an additional $496,745,782 is needed for school 
buildings. State departments of education in seven states estimate 
that $220,000,000 is needed for the construction of schools in places 
having populations of less than 10,000. 

The following paragraphs present an explanation of the reasons 
why school-building needs are as great as they are. 


The question naturally arises as to why public-school officials report that they 
need additional funds for school-building construction when approximately 
$1 56,000,000 has been made available each year since December, 1933. Some of 
the reasons are as follows: 

School-building construction still in arrears —....the P.W.A. grants and 
loans for school buildings, helpful as they were, did not begin to restore appro- 
priations for school buildings to the pre-depression level which, in turn, was not 
sufficient to make up for the effects of the war on school-building construction. 

Enrolment increases—In the meantime, the average yearly enrolment in- 
creased from 20,484,325 in the war period (1914-20) to 26,129,216 in the period 
from 1930 to 1934. This is an increase of 27.5 per cent in average yearly enrol- 
ment during the period when capital outlay reached the low figure of $2.24 per 
pupil. 

The larger part of this increased enrolment was in the high schools where the 
average number enrolled per year in the period 1930-34 was 178.6 per cent 
greater than in the period 1914-20. The present high-school plant in the coun- 
try as a whole is inadequate to meet this unprecedented increase in enrolment. 

Modern times demand modern schools —Although there was not such an in- 
crease in the elementary schools, the need for school-building construction for 
elementary pupils is just as pressing. It is sometimes stated that because of the 
decrease in elementary-school enrolment, school-building construction is not 
important for elementary schools. This is not true. Although there was a slight 
decrease in elementary-school enrolment in 1934 as compared with 1932, this 
decrease is offset from the school-building standpoint by the fact that the larger 
part of the elementary-school plant needs modernization. Many elementary- 
school children are still housed in one-room schools which need to be eliminated 
and supplanted by centralized school plants with modern equipment. Many ele- 
mentary schools, even of eight or twelve rooms, do not come up to modern 
standards of heating, ventilating, lighting, and sanitation. 

Furthermore, because of the complex conditions of modern life it is necessary 
for the school to give children in the elementary grades a much richer and more 
varied educational program than formerly in order that they may develop the 
intelligence and resourcefulness to meet the conditions of a changing civiliza- 
tion. It is now recognized that elementary schools as well as high schools should 
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provide opportunities for work in science, art, music, nature study, shopwork, 
and facilities for play and recreation, dramatics, and motion pictures. But the 
average elementary-school building in the country was not constructed for such 
a curriculum. For example, the result of the study described later in this report 
showed that 39.3 per cent of all school buildings in 506 cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over are more than thirty years old. The majority of buildings erected 
more than thirty years ago did not contain modern auditoriums with a good 
stage, sloping floor, and good acoustical qualities. Nor did they have gymnasi- 
ums with showers, lockers, and dressing-rooms, and it was the exceptional ele- 
mentary school which provided rooms and equipment for nature study, shop- 
work, art, and music. In other words, it may be said that as a general rule, 
buildings erected more than thirty years ago are obsolescent from both an edu- 
cational and constructional standpoint. 


The general conclusion reached in the study is stated as follows: 


School housing is vitally important from an educational and social, as well 
as from a constructional, standpoint. A school-building program can be the lever 
by means of which a school system may be reorganized along modern, progres- 
sive lines. For example: 

1. Thousands of school children are still housed in one-room schools. There 
are 132,000 one-room schools in the United States. A school-building program 
makes possible the elimination of these small schools and the reorganization of 
many small schools into larger administrative units. 

2. If the children of today in elementary and high schools are to be equipped 
to meet the conditions of modern life and deal with them intelligently, it is neces- 
sary for the school to provide the facilities needed for a modern curriculum, i.e., 
science laboratories, libraries, art rooms, music rooms, commercial rooms, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, etc. The average school building of thirty years ago 
did not have these facilities. Yet the present study revealed that over 39 per 
cent of the school buildings in 506 cities of 10,000 population and over are more 
than thirty years old. 

3. The school must now provide not only for children in elementary and high 
schools but also for the thousands of boys and girls of eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age who are neither in colleges or universities nor at work. Technologi- 
cal changes in industry are going to increase rather than decrease the numbers 
in this group who must be taken care of by the schools. The curriculum will 
have to be changed to meet the needs of these young people. This means that 
school buildings will have to be altered and equipped to meet these needs. 

4. The schools must also provide opportunities for adults for re-education in 
new lines of work made necessary by industrial changes and for recreation dur- 
ing leisure time. The modern well-planned high school is adapted for use by 
adults, but more buildings of this type are needed. 

5. School plant surveys are essential for adequate school plant programs. 
The lack of data available as to school-building requirements for places under 
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10,000 population indicate that state departments of education are justified in 
their conviction of the need of school-building divisions with adequate staffs and 
funds for making comprehensive and continuing surveys of school-building 
needs. Modern school buildings are needed. But they should be constructed 
only where needed. Such need cannot be determined except on the basis of 
comprehensive long-range surveys which take into consideration population 
trends, economic and social trends, and the educational program needed for the 
children, youth, and adults of a given community. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


MERICAN readers familiar with the general lines of development 
A of education in England will recall that in 1936 an act was 
passed by Parliament making possible a thoroughgoing reorganiza- 
tion of post-primary education. The act raised the leaving age to 
fifteen and authorized the establishment of junior secondary schools 
which would enrol pupils from eleven to fifteen years of age. In order 
to make it possible for the non-provided schools (private) to put into 
operation the essential features of the new law, the local authorities 
were authorized to bear part of the expense of enlarging or remodel- 
ing non-provided school buildings. 

The Report of the Board of Education for 1937 indicates substan- 
tial progress along a number of lines. The local authorities are pro- 
viding better facilities for physical education; the number of pupils 
in grant-aided schools increased by about 3,000; approximately 83 
per cent of the pupils admitted to secondary schools had come direct 
from public elementary schools and more than half (58 per cent) 
were admitted free; 61.5 per cent of the pupils eleven years old and 
over were in reorganized ,schools; and the number of children en- 
rolled in nursery schools had materially increased. 

The London Times Educational Supplement comments editorially 
on the report as follows: 

The Board’s report for 1937 . . . . presents on the whole an encouraging pic- 
ture of educational progress. Local authorities are going ahead with schemes of 
reorganization. Over-large classes are diminishing, the quality of the teaching 
staffs is improving, and practical instruction is now being given in nearly all 
senior departments. More nursery schools were set up last year than in any pre- 
vious year, and the health of children of all ages is being attended to by the pro- 


vision of additional playing fields and the establishment of holiday camps. An- 
other satisfactory development is the widespread interest in physical education 
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which the Board describe as “‘one of the outstanding features of the year 1937.” 
This interest has led local authorities to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Board contained in Circular 1445 issued early in 1936. Many more organ- 
izers of physical education have been appointed. At the beginning of 1936 only 
124 out of 316 local educational authorities had made such appointments. By 
the end of 1937 the number of organizers had increased to 293, of whom 140 
were men and 153 women, compared with 87 men and 95 women at the begin- 
ning of 1936. No doubt further appointments will be made when the aims of 
the Board are better understood. .... : 

Many deficiencies, of course, still exist. Although the number of black-listed 
schools has fallen from 2,827 to 1,867 in 1937 the progress is slow. Only 73 such 
schools were removed from the list last year. Though it is true that plans for the 
reconstruction, improvement, or replacement of 120 others have been approved, 
it seems time that a limit should be placed on the period during which they 
should be allowed to continue. .... 

It is essential that there should be a better understanding by industry of the 
needs of youth today. The Board’s report tells us how limited are the oppor- 
tunities given for employees to take time off during the day for technical educa- 
tion. There has been some increase recently in the number of young workers 
released from their occupations during working hours. The figure for 1936-37 
was 36,225, compared with 32,810 in 1935-36, but generally the young employee 
anxious to improve his qualifications has to seek training in his own time, nor 
does it seem aiways easy to obtain the technical training which is desired. The 
Board state that while returns are not yet available, reports from various parts 
of the country suggest that there was a widespread further increase in the en- 
tries for the session which opened in September, 1937, and go on to say that in 
some cases the number of students seeking to enrol exceeded those for which 
provision could be made. It cannot be regarded as satisfactory that in great 
measure training for industry and commerce rests mainly on a basis of evening 
attendance. It is realized that firms cannot give the teaching which was at the 
disposal of apprentices in the past, yet it has been urged again and again that 
the growth of mechanical processes is likely to increase and not to diminish the 
need for skilled and resourceful workers. The Board believe that with the fall in 
the number of young persons in the age group fourteen to eighteen who will be 
ready for employment with the raising of the school-leaving age from September, 
1939, more attention will be paid to questions of recruitment for industry 
and commerce and to the need of securing proper arrangements for training 
after entry into employment. Schemes for co-operation between local author- 
ities, both for technical and art education, are in force or under discussion which 
should strengthen the position of education in relation to commerce and indus- 
try. Some excellent arrangements for regional organization have been already 
prepared both in the North and Midlands—arrangements which are concerned 
not only with technical training but also with the recruitment and teaching of 
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designers for various crafts. It is clear that the Board of Education are alive 
to the needs of the present day and are prepared to give every encouragement 
to local authorities to improve technical training. 


REGIONAL AND COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES IN 
ACCESSIBILITY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


I A recently published volume entitled The Geography of Reading, 
Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, presents the findings of an extensive survey 
of the distribution of library resources among the states and regions 
of the United States. In general, those areas having the poorest 
schools are also characterized by the least adequate library facilities. 
Approximately 45,000,000 persons in this country are without public 
library service. Of this number, 88 per cent live in rural communi- 
ties; 8,000,000 are Southern negroes; and 22,500,000, or one-half the 
total, are found in the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Dean Wilson comments as follows on the accessibility of libraries 
to urban and rural populations: 


A third type of variation in the accessibility of library service is that which 
exists between urban and rural populations. Since 1880 the United States has 
rapidly changed from a rural to an urban nation. In that year only 14,000,000 
people, or 29 per cent of the total population, lived in cities. In 1930, 69,000,000, 
or 56.2 per cent, lived in cities, with 54,753,645, or 44.5 per cent, living in 96 
metropolitan districts... .. Massachusetts and Delaware provide service for 
their entire populations, both urban and rural. Arkansas, with only 2.92 per 
cent of its rural population living in service areas, stands at the opposite ex- 
treme. The mean for the forty-eight states is 34.92 per cent. 

Between 1926 and 1933 the number of cities of 5,000, or more, population 
not having library service increased—largely through normal population growth 
—from 179 to 233. Of the more than 4,000,000 inhabitants of Pennsylvania liv- 
ing in areas unserved by libraries, approximately 2,000,000 were in places hav- 
ing populations of 2,500, or more. Not only was there an increase in the num- 
ber of cities of 5,000 population, or more, without service, but the total number 
of urban population without libraries increased from 2,917,597 to 5,456,881, 
a gain of from 5.4 to 7.9 per cent. At the same time, rural population without 
service dropped from 42,151,291 to 39,673,273, or from 82 to 73.7 per cent..... 

The preceding data, however, do not reveal as clearly as they should the 
salient facts with which they deal. It is important to observe that of the 45,130,- 
098 people in the United States who are without public-library service, 39,673,- 
217, or approximately 88 per cent, live in the open country, or in towns of less 
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than 2,500 population. This number, as just stated, constitutes 73.7 per cent 
of the total rural population. Only 5,456,881, or 12 per cent, live in urban areas, 
and this number is but 7.9 per cent of the total urban population. Here, then, 
is America’s greatest library problem, the problem of providing effective public- 
library service for the one-third of the total population who live on farms and in 
the small towns and villages of rural America. And, like the problems of the 
rural school, the rural church, the rural community, its solution will require the 
combined effort of all organizations and individuals interested in the enrich- 
ment of rural community life. The librarian, the minister, the teacher, the politi- 
cal scientist, the rural sociologist, the land-grant college, the farm paper, the de- 
partment of agriculture, these, and others, will have to work jointly in their 
common solution. 

The county library, which was developed in the early 1900’s as a means for 
promoting library extension to unserved rural areas, has seemingly made little 
progress in the last decade. Of the 3,000 odd counties in the United States, only 
230 had established such libraries (spending $1,000, or more, annually) in 1935; 
and the movement which had proved so successful in providing service in rural 
areas in California from 1910 to 1930, and in England from 1920 to 1935, seems 
to have lost, temporarily, much of its force. The depression may have been a 
modifying factor. Relatively small populations, limited assessed valuations, 
and other causes have also affected the situation. At present, librarians are 
hopeful that the regional library, which may include two or more counties, or 
a trade area with larger populations and taxable resources, may prove a more 
efficient type for this purpose. Its successful development, it is hoped, may 
achieve the double objective of wiping out the discrepancy between the increase 
in the total population and that in the population served, and of providing a 
more effective means of accessibility in rural areas. 


PLAN FOR A STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


HE American people appear to be committed wholeheartedly 

to the principle of old-age security through joint contributions 
by employer and employee. In January of this year the American 
Institute of Public Opinion released the results of a poll of opinion 
on the federal old-age benefit plan. According to this poll, approxi- 
mately 89 per cent of the people approve the principle of old-age 
benefit allowances, and 73 per cent approve joint contributions by 
employer and employee. No less than 64 per cent of the employers 
themselves favor the benefit tax that they are required to pay under 
the law. In view of this popular approval of a system of old-age se- 
curity, it is not surprising that increased attention should have been 
given to the establishment of retirement systems for teachers. In 
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1937 five states which had no systems in operation created retire- 
ment systems based on sound actuarial principles. During the same 
year four states completely rewrote their laws, and eight other states 
amended existing laws. In four states commissions were appointed 
to study the problem and to report recommendations. 

Persons interested in old-age security for teachers will find it prof- 
itable to examine a recently published bulletin of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association entitled ““A Teachers’ Retirement System for 
Nebraska.” Although the major part of the bulletin is devoted to 
an explanation of the plan proposed for Nebraska, attention is also 
given to the status of teacher-retirement legislation, to the sociologi- 
cal aspects of old-age security for teachers, and to the principles un- 
derlying a sound retirement system. The bulletin should be particu- 
larly helpful to teachers in other states who may be concerned with 
the establishment of new, or the modification of old, retirement sys- 
tems. It may be secured from the Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, for thirty-five cents. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


HE following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 


American Consumer. 

What may well prove to be the most important development of this decade 
in consumer education was initiated last month when Dr. Lester K. Ade, super- 
intendent of public instruction for the state of Pennsylvania, announced that his 
department would organize a plan in co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture to inaugurate a course in consumer education in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

Adoption of such an educational program by our second most populous state 
is deemed certain to quicken the consumer-education movement throughout the 
nation. 

Dr. Ade believes that in all fields of education, our social-economic courses 
need to be organized to conform with a new conception of social-business educa- 
tion, so as to teach intelligent consuming, as well as production and distribution. 
In a statement to the American Consumer this month, he said: 

“The modern market offers a range of selection which is tremendously en- 
larged, making intelligent purchasing judgment difficult. Consumers are often 
guided in their market choices by advertising, salesmanship, propaganda and 
social pursuit, rather than by the exercise of their own good judgment. 

“Because the average man has received little education in school along the 
line of consumer education and finance, he is inclined to act even without re- 
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flection, and to spend months or years in making a few thousand dollars which 
he will ‘invest’ in a few minutes. 

“The consumer’s standards in judging many of his possible purchases are a 
mixture of his own experience, the ancient adages of trade, the tips of ‘wise’ 
friends, the slogans of advertising campaigns, the ‘line’ of high-pressure sales- 
men, and a faith in well-known brands. From the social point of view, financial 
education is desirable in order to reduce the waste of capital involved in mis- 
placed savings.” 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHERS 
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wo million young men and women are added each year to the 

ranks of the nation as adult workers and potential voters. The 
social intelligence and the social attitudes of these youth are matters 
of vital concern to the national welfare. Are these young men and 
women socially intelligent and socially minded? Are they equipped 
to perform the duties that go with citizenship in a democracy? Has 
their education been adequate for this purpose? A careful considera- 
tion of the present situation in the United States must lead to nega- 
tive answers. 


EDUCATION IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 

Today, twenty years after the World War, this nation is faced 
with a disheartening state of affairs. Millions of men and women 
who should be producing economic goods and services are idle. At 
the same time, the needs of other millions for food, for clothing, for 
shelter, for medical care, and for education are inadequately met. 
Millions are on relief. Labor is in conflict with management. Finan- 
cial interests are in conflict with the interests of both farmers and 
labor. The capitalistic economy of the United States, as now oper- 
ated, has not yet demonstrated its ability to cope with the problems 
of unemployment and distribution. This nation is faced with inter- 
national problems of major importance. It is engaged in the greatest 
armament race in history. Old sanctions in religion and morals have 
been weakened or destroyed. This age is one of fear and confusion. 

The people of the United States are in the process of modifying 
their faith in economic individualism. To an ever greater extent, 
government is entering into the field of business. This trend has 
been under way for many years; it is steadily gaining momentum; 
its end is not yet in view. 
97 
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Large numbers of adults are poorly equipped to perform the 
duties of citizenship in these difficult times. They understand little 
of the underlying causes of the disturbances that occur in the social 
and economic order. They have given almost no thought to the 
ways in which political and social institutions function. Most of 
them lack firsthand knowledge of industrial conditions. They know 
little about the housing conditions of wage-earners. Unless they 
were brought up in rural areas, they know little about the problems 
of rural life. They know even less about the interrelations of rural 
and urban life. They lack information concerning the history or the 
purposes of labor organizations. Few of them have ever given serious 
consideration to employee-management relations in industry or in 
government. 

These adults are now and will continue to be subjected to severe 
social pressures. They may try to resist the pressures of class inter- 
ests if they recognize these as such, but usually they have not been 
educated to recognize the nature of such pressures. They readily 
become the victims of propaganda. They are easily swayed by 
slogans. They have not been prepared to distinguish between the 
true and the false, between education and false propaganda. 

Yet these adults are the products of the educational system. Most 
of them have completed the elementary school; large numbers have 
completed the high school; many of them hold college or university 
degrees. During the period of their formal education they have ac- 
cumulated knowledge of many isolated facts; but they have seldom 
been taught to see the interrelations between these facts or to relate 
the facts to basic principles that will lead to a solution of social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental problems. Their social philosophy is under- 
developed: although they possess some knowledge, they have not 
acquired wisdom. 

The time has arrived when educational institutions must give 
serious consideration to the problem of preparing youth for effective 
participation in community life. The development of social intelli- 
gence is one of the major responsibilities of such institutions. Schools 
and colleges have no function more important. Students should be 
made aware of the existing social situation with its wide disparities 
of opportunity. Furthermore, they must be led to want to do some- 
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thing to correct it. They can be made aware of social problems and 
can work for the solution of those problems only through an under- 
standing of social structure and social processes. 

The development of social intelligence is not a function that can 
be isolated from other aspects of education and be set apart to be 
performed by social-science teachers alone. It is an obligation that 
must be assumed by all teachers working in all fields and at all levels 
of the educational system. 

For the development of social intelligence the facts learned in 
school are important, but they are not so important as a study of the 
interrelations of these facts. Merely to teach, for example, the ex- 
tent to which the government is embarking upon new enterprises is 
not enough. Teachers must learn why such trends are as they are. 
They must master the underlying causes—economic, social, and 
psychological. They must analyze current movements and try to 
understand the reasons that lie back of these movements. They 
must gain this understanding in order that they may be in a position 
to teach their students to study social trends, their causes and their 
results. 

Both teachers and students necd knowledge, but knowledge alone 
is not enough. The importance of knowledge lies in its relation to 
philosophy. Knowledge of social conditions is important only be- 
cause such knowledge is essential to the development of a desirable 
social philosophy. The goal sought through education is wisdom. 
Wisdom implies a social philosophy based on knowledge and eventu- 
ating in desirable social action. 


REMUNERATION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


If it be granted that the development of a social philosophy which 
will lead to desirable social action is a major responsibility of educa- 
tion, then it becomes important that educational agencies employ 
teachers qualified to assist in the development of such a philosophy. 
Consideration should be given to the extent to which such teachers 
are now available. 

The qualifications of teachers are closely related to the salaries 
which they receive. Consequently the adequacy of teachers’ salaries 
becomes a matter of major importance. Available facts indicate 
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that present salaries are so low as to make it either difficult or im- 
possible to secure the services of well-qualified teachers. 

One measure of the qualifications of teachers is the extent of their 
general education. A study of the amount of education possessed 
by teachers, expressed in years of schooling, shows clearly that 
teachers as a group lack adequate preparation for their professional 
duties. Data assembled for the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers show that in 1930-31 about 14 per cent of the teachers 
in the United States had completed less than two years of college 
education. Of the teachers in the one- and two-teacher rural schools, 
62 per cent had had less than two years of college training." 

The low salaries received by teachers, coupled with unsatisfactory 
educational qualifications, cannot fail to affect the social attitudes 
of teachers. In the discussion of this topic an attempt will be made to 
answer in part the following questions: (1) What is the social philos- 
ophy of teachers? (2) What factors are responsible for it? (3) What 
constitutes a desirable social philosophy for teachers? (4) How may 
such a social philosophy be developed? 


THE PRESENT SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHERS 


Teachers do not have a social philosophy; they have social phi- 
losophies—as many social philosophies as there are teachers. Teach- 
ers vary greatly in their attitudes toward social problems. Some of 
these attitudes are scarcely worthy of being termed social philoso- 
phies because the teachers concerned have done so little thinking in 
connection with social problems. As a result of careful study, how- 
ever, a few teachers possess matured social attitudes and beliefs that 
serve as effective guides to action. The existing variation in social 
attitudes results from a number of factors, such as the environment 
in which teachers were reared; the communities where they reside 
and work; the social and economic problems that they face; and 
their native intelligence, education, and temperament. 

In order to discover the social attitudes and information possessed 
by American secondary-school teachers, the John Dewey Society for 
the Study of Education and Culture authorized a national survey to 

t Edward S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, Harold G. Blue, Teacher Personnel in the 


United States, p. 43. National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 
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be made during the spring of 1936." A special testing instrument was 
devised, consisting of 106 propositions commonly assumed to be 
controversial issues. The tests were scored in accordance with a 
“liberalism-conservatism” key, constructed with the aid of more 
than a dozen well-known American citizens, including a former 
President of the United States, three presidential candidates, con- 
gressmen, publicists, and others. As would be expected, the scores 
on this test distribute themselves continuously according to the 
normal probability curve. At one extreme is found the pronounced 
conservative. The pronounced conservative is defined in part as the 
person who is hostile to the initiative and the referendum, who is 
favorable to bicameral legislatures, who is unsympathetic to social- 
ized medicine, who is friendly to the chamber of commerce, who is 
afraid of radical propaganda, and who is opposed to governmental 
ownership of economic agencies. At the other end of the scale is the 
advanced progressive. The advanced progressive seeks constitu- 
tional revision; he favors the extension of all the devices of political 
democracy; he desires greater participation of workers and consum- 
ers in the determination of their economic welfare; and he wants an 
expansion of all forms of public service. Somewhere between these 
extremes is the great mass of teachers. 

With reference to information, this study reports that many teach- 
ers are ignorant of the most elementary social facts. One teacher in 
nine thought that the New Republic and the Nation are organs of 
big business; 38 per cent thought that the American Federation of 
Labor is an ardent defender of industrial unionism; one teacher in 
ten believed that representatives in Congress serve six-year terms. 
The authors concluded that, where the past is concerned, teachers 
approximate the status of authorities but that, when current social 
problems are under consideration, they think on the level of lay- 
men. 

Teachers as a group do not appear to be more conservative than 
the general public. In fact, according to Raup,? who has made an 

t William H. Kilpatrick (Editor), The Teacher and Society, pp. 174-230. First Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. 


2 Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America, p. 209. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 
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extensive study of the social attitudes of teachers, they are some- 
what less conservative than groups of businessmen and publicists, 
but more conservative than the members of some other occupational 
groups which may be considered as molders of public opinion. For 
example, on religious matters they are more conservative than min- 
isters, priests, and rabbis. 

Analysis of their present social attitudes indicates that as a group 
teachers tend to be individualistic in their efforts to promote democ- 
racy and the general welfare. More often than not they fail to teach 
their pupils and students how democracy really operates. Frequent- 
ly they give little or no attention to the functioning of organized 
groups in a democratic society or in the control of industry. They 
train the individual to achieve personal security but often fail to 
stress the interdependence of social and individual security. Em- 
phasis is placed on adjusting the individual to his environment, on 
educating him to adjust himself to existing institutions, and on train- 
ing him for competition instead of for co-operation. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHERS 


Because the present social philosophy of teachers as a group is far 
from satisfactory, it is at point to inquire into the reasons. Such an 
inquiry leads to the conclusion that there are two major factors re- 
sponsible for the existing unsatisfactory situation: (1) the poor qual- 
ifications of the teaching personnel and (2) the lack of freedom for 
teachers. 

The qualifications of teachers.—The type of personnel entering the 
teaching profession is a major factor in determining the social phi- 
losophy of teachers. There appears to be a definite relation between 
the social philosophy of teachers and their intelligence, as well as 
between their social philosophy and the amount and type of educa- 
tion which they have received. 

The study of the John Dewey Society, previously mentioned, in- 
dicates a connection between knowledge and social attitudes.* In 
the report of this study it is stated that one of the most important 
findings is the positive correlation of .41 between liberal social at- 
titudes and score on the “‘public problems” information test. The 


t William H. Kilpatrick (Editor), op. cit., p. 212. 
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greater the teacher’s knowledge in the field of the social studies, the 
more probable it is that he will have a liberal social philosophy. In 
this study it was also found that the persons natively more gifted 
tend to be more liberal than those with less native intelligence. It is 
interesting to know that the liberal teacher has more factual informa- 
tion than the conservative teacher and also is more intelligent. Ap- 
parently liberalism is, in part, a result of superior knowledge and 
intelligence. 

In an earlier study of social attitudes Harper’ found a notably 
greater conservatism among educators with little schooling than 
among those with more extensive schooling. Harper’s study reports 
a positive correlation of .52 between liberalism and the extent of 
formal education of teachers. 

From the findings of these studies it would appear that, if it is 
thought desirable for teachers to have liberal social attitudes, the 
best way to achieve this goal is, first, to select the more intelligent 
individuals for entrance into the profession and, second, to raise the 
educational requirements for teaching. If, on the other hand, it is 
considered desirable to have conservative teachers, then the prop- 
er procedure would be to recruit them from the lower intelligence 
levels and to lower the educational requirements for teaching. 

No discussion of the qualifications of teachers is adequate with- 
out comment on the curriculums and the instructional techniques of 
institutions for teacher education. Neither is typically such as to 
develop a liberal social philosophy. A desirable curriculum for teach- 
er education would provide at least a broad general education, an 
adequate knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and some knowl- 
edge of the psychology of learning and of the techniques of teaching. 
Some institutions for teacher education do not place enough em- 
phasis on the subjects to be taught, particularly certain teachers’ col- 
leges in their curriculums for the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. Many institutions, particularly normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges, devote too much time to the study of methods and 
techniques of teaching. Few higher institutions of any type place 

! Manly H. Harper, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators, p. 67. Teach- 
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adequate stress on a broad general education. Particularly do they 
fail to give sufficient attention to problems in the field of the social 
studies. 

Prospective teachers in fields other than the social studies secure 
only a smattering of knowledge of economics, of sociology, and of 
government. The limited knowledge that they secure does not even 
approach adequacy for the development of a desirable social philoso- 
phy. Even those young men and women preparing to teach the 
social studies are usually provided with a series of isolated courses 
in the individual departments. Economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment are studied as entirely separate subjects; their interrelations 
are seldom adequately stressed. One of the major deficiencies of the 
curriculums of the teacher-training institutions is a disregard for the 
interdependence of knowledge in these fields. In the out-of-school 
world the problems that arise for solution seldom exist as separate 
problems of economics, of sociology, or of government. Future citi- 
zens will need to draw upon all the social disciplines for the solution 
of these problems. Their teachers should be equipped to prepare 
them for participation in community life. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the general education of all prospec- 
tive teachers should acquaint them with the various institutions and 
forces which influence modern life. A keener social consciousness 
needs to be developed in the rank and file of teachers, and this de- 
velopment can be achieved only through direct contact with present- 
day problems. Direct contact should not be postponed until after 
the close of the formal period of education; it should take place si- 
multaneously with formal education. 

Institutions for teacher preparation have been too much con- 
cerned with matters such as methods of teaching and techniques of 
administration. They have failed to recognize the value and the 
social significance of much of the information available for use. They 
have overlooked the fact that the era of free competition has passed 
and that the individual must, to an ever greater degree, operate as a 
member of social groups. More attention needs to be given to the 
social and the democratic aspects of general education. 

The relations between freedom and social philosophy.—The degree 
of academic and personal freedom that teachers enjoy bears a direct 
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relation to their social philosophy, particularly insofar as this philos- 
ophy is reflected in their teaching and in their activities outside the 
classroom. 

Any discussion of academic freedom should be prefaced by a work- 
ing definition. Such a definition has been published by the National 
Education Association. It reads as follows: 

Academic freedom is the right of the student to learn and the right of the 
teacher both to teach unfettered in the classroom and to enjoy the same rights 
accorded to other citizens outside the classroom. The right of the student to 
learn includes his privilege to hear both sides of controversial questions, to be 
trained to distinguish between fact and opinion, and to be inspired to search 
for the truth. The teacher should have the right to present the various sides of 
controversial subjects and to give opinions, including his own, labeled as 
opinions.? 

Teachers generally favor academic fréedom as set forth in this 
definition. They recognize that teachers need freedom to teach in 
the classroom. Most of them have felt the need for a greater amount 
of participation in pedagogical activities. They also agree that 
teachers need a greater degree of both academic and personal liberty 
outside the classroom. They have been handicapped by a lack of 
freedom to advocate unorthodox causes or to participate freely in 
community life. An analysis of the forces which limit freedom of 
teaching and of living reveals that these include (1) the control and 
administration of education, (2) social pressures of a variety of types, 
and (3) unsatisfactory working conditions. 

1. The control and administration of education—The form and 
procedures of control and administration of education that have de- 
veloped in the United States tend greatly to limit the freedom of 
teachers. For the most part, the members of school boards are drawn 
from the more favored economic classes. Almost invariably the 
dominant economic or political interests in each community control 
the educational policies of the schools and of their executives. These 
interests frequently tend to exaggerate the merits of the status quo. 
They usually fear and object to any teaching that favors social 
change. Either directly or through the boards of control or the ad- 
ministrative officers of the schools, they bring pressure to bear so 


t “Tepartment of Classroom Teachers,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, XXIV (December, 1935), 280. 
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that teachers will limit their teaching of social problems to those of a 
noncontroversial nature. 

Freedom cannot thrive in such an atmosphere. How can teachers 
feel free when they know that the way to gain favor is to agree with 
the administration and the lay board? All around them they see 
examples of salary increases and promotions for teachers whose ideas 
coincide with the ideas of the controlling powers. This situation 
not only engenders docility; it frequently results in intellectual ste- 
rility. 

Political democracy has not resulted in freedom for teachers. The 
American educational system is not and never has been democratic. 
It is administered according to a pattern that is, in many ways, dia- 
metrically opposed to democracy. Planning is generally separated 
from performance. The teachers teach; the administrator, under the 
general direction of a lay board largely representative of special in- 
terests, plans the program. This system is found, not only in public 
elementary and secondary schools, but also in both public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher education. It is difficult to see how the 
purposes of democracy can be achieved under the existing auto- 
cratic form of educational administration. 

2. Pressure groups.—Even more effective than the threat of dis- 
missal or the danger of failure to be reappointed are certain social 
pressures brought to bear upon teachers. These pressures are subtle 
and come from many groups. Among those that have exerted the 
strongest pressures are so-called “patriotic” organizations, religious 
groups, and business interests. 

The effects on education of the pressures of patriotic organizations 
may be observed in the way in which history is taught in the schools. 
History is taught and history textbooks are written and rewritten 
to serve the demands of certain elements of the public in terms of 
some specific situation or of some sectional or other special interest. 

In discussing the pressures brought upon educators by so-called 
“patriotic” groups, Raup* states that the impact of the ardent na- 
tionalist on American social and educational development involves 
beliefs and attitudes on most fundamental social issues. It includes 
the teaching of religion, morals, economic institutions, government, 


t Bruce Raup, op. cit., p. 72. 
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and education. Almost without exception the attitude is one of re- 
sistance to basic change and opposition to all persons who advocate 
change. What the ardent nationalist wants is unthinking devotion 
to the institutions, the methods, and the teachings of the past. 

Organized religion has also had an important influence on the cur- 
riculum of the schools, and indirectly on the social philosophy of 
teachers. Few persons have forgotten how, in the not far distant 
past, the fundamentalists started their agitation against the theory 
of evolution. Bills were introduced in state legislatures outlawing 
the teaching of evolution. During the eight years between 1921 and 
1929, thirty-seven anti-evolution bills were introduced in twenty 
state legislatures. In three states such bills were passed, and other 
states adopted resolutions against the teaching of evolution. Reli- 
gious pressure groups have not limited their anti-evolution activities 
to the promotion of legislation. They have also worked to secure re- 
vision of textbooks to eliminate all references to the theory of evo- 
lution; they have influenced state and local school boards to adopt 
anti-evolution rulings; they have secured the removal from libraries 
of books on evolution; and they have forced teachers to resign for 
teaching evolution." 

The third important pressure group affecting freedom of teaching 
consists of certain organized business and industrial interests. 
Beale’ states that in most communities teachers have not dared to 
criticize the attitudes of this group on such matters as business 
ethics, labor policies, minimum-wage laws, the abolition of child 
labor, old-age pensions, or compulsory unemployment insurance. 
To do so would have resulted in their being labeled dangerously 
socialistic. Sometimes teachers are permitted to discuss the ideal 
theory under which men should work, but seldom are they permitted 
to discuss the actual conditions under which men do work. 

Among the business groups that have effectively brought pressure 
to bear upon teachers, possibly none have been more active than 
certain of the public utilities. An extensive investigation of the 


« Bruce Raup, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

2 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? p. 140. Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XII. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
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propaganda activities of the public utilities in educational institu- 
tions was made a few years ago by the Federal Trade Commission. 
During the past fifteen years the writer has directed surveys of a 
large number of colleges and universities. On more than one occasion 
firsthand evidence was secured of the type of propaganda discovered 
in the investigations of the Federal Trade Commission. The activ- 
ities of certain business interests to influence the curriculums of the 
schools and of higher educational institutions and to limit the free- 
dom of teachers frequently represent definite attempts to mold public 
opinion for the benefit of special economic interests. 

3. Unsatisfactory working conditions.—A large majority of the 
teachers at all educational levels work under conditions which defi- 
nitely interfere with both academic and personal freedom. In many 
schools the teachers have too much supervision of a type that tends 
to curb individual initiative. They are not given adequate oppor- 
tunity to deal with significant social problems. As a result, the pro- 
fession tends to become devitalized. 

Many excellent potential teachers refuse to enter the teaching pro- 
fession because their social philosophy prevents them from accepting 
the conditions under which they would be compelled to work. Some- 
times these conditions are merely understood; frequently they are 
matters of contract. For example, it may be required that the teach- 
er shall not dance or play cards. It may be required that he be active 
in Sunday-school work or attend church regularly every Sunday. 
Knight" reports a case where a teacher was required to sign a con- 
tract that included a promise to sleep at least eight hours each night 
and another promise not to fall in love. Obviously this case is ex- 
treme, but thousands of teachers are required to sign contracts that 
prohibit them from leading the lives of normal citizens in the com- 
munities where they work. Clearly the negation of freedom in- 
volved in signing such contracts affects the social philosophy of the 
teacher. It would also be likely to prevent persons with a liberal 
social philosophy from entering the teaching profession. 

Low salaries and insecure tenure handicap teachers in any attempt 
that they may wish to make to secure greater freedom. Most of 


1 Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States, pp. 360-61. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. 
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them hold a one-year contract and have no other protection. Be- 
cause of the low salaries, few teachers are able to save for the future. 
They must have work; they do not dare to risk being without a posi- 
tion; consequently they lack freedom. 


A DESIRABLE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY FOR TEACHERS 


The question may well be raised, ‘‘What constitutes a desirable 
social philosophy for teachers?”’? My answer would be, “A liberal 
social philosophy, based on a high degree of social intelligence.” 
Since, as has already been pointed out, a positive correlation exists 
between liberalism and intelligence and also between liberalism and 
education, a liberal group of teachers will tend to be more intelligent 
and better educated than a conservative group. Furthermore, since 
the social and economic status quo is far from satisfactory, teachers 
dissatisfied with present conditions are essential to the education of 
those who in the future must assume responsibility for solving social 
and economic problems. 

The aims of democracy can be achieved only through positive 
attention to the economic and the social environment in which edu- 
cation functions. The teacher should be a person who is socially in- 
telligent, who is dissatisfied with the present situation, who is pos- 
sessed with an urge to improve present conditions, and who is an 
active and effective participant in society. 

The well-qualified teacher is one who respects learning and is able 
to recognize propaganda; he is interested in, and intelligent about, 
local, state, and national politics; he has regard for the welfare of 
all the people, and not for some particular class or group; he actively 
opposes all efforts to restrict freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech; he is willing at all times to modify his previous beliefs. These 
characteristics are merely those of a good citizen, but they are funda- 
mental for the teacher if he is to assist in educating youths to become 
good citizens. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIRABLE SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR TEACHERS 
Brief consideration will be given to the means whereby the social 


philosophy of teachers may be improved. 
In the first place, better human material must be added to the 
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ranks of teachers. Institutions for teacher education must use better 
methods for the selection of persons who are to prepare for the teach- 
ing profession. 

In the second place, the curriculums of higher institutions en- 
gaged in the education of prospective teachers must be improved. 
These institutions should become centers for providing young men 
and women with a realistic knowledge of social trends. They should 
give adequate consideration to the conflicts that exist within Ameri- 
can society and among the nations. There should be no avoidance 
of controversial issues. The intellectual efforts of prospective teach- 
ers should be focused on current problems in the fields of economics, 
sociology, and government. This objective involves the teaching of 
all the important theories in all these fields. It means teaching the 
theories underlying the totalitarian state as well as those underlying 
democracy. Prospective teachers should be provided with a true 
understanding of the differences between democracy and other forms 
of government. Furthermore, it is as important that they study the 
application of the principles of democracy to industry and to educa- 
tion as it is that they study the application of these principles to 
government. 

In the third place, means must be devised to secure for teachers a 
greater degree of academic and personal freedom. It goes without 
saying that academic freedom must be accompanied by a deep sense 
of responsibility; academic freedom should not be interpreted to in- 
clude the right to advocate the use of violence to achieve social 
changes. It is recognized also that teaching must be adapted to the 
maturity of the learner. Obviously there are many things that should 
not be discussed with young children. Furthermore, some types of 
propaganda perform a worth-while function in the elementary 
school. For example, young children should be taught to obey the 
law even though teachers may believe that specific laws are unwise 
and should be changed. Good education for pupils in the upper 
levels of high school, for college students, and for adults, however, 
never includes deliberate propaganda, either for the status quo or for 
a new social order. Within the limits that I have suggested, there 
should be complete academic freedom. 

For the securing of academic freedom, a number of actions are 
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necessary. All legislation relating to the content of the curriculum 
should be repealed. Teachers must be prepared to fight for the estab- 
lishment of democratic principles in the control and administration 
of education, including teacher participation in the determination of 
educational policies. They must be prepared to fight for increased 
financial support for education, not for selfish reasons, but for the 
benefit of the children and youth to be educated. They must make 
a concerted effort for legal protection through adequate tenure laws, 
for better methods of selecting and training teachers, and for fair 
procedures for the adjudication of specific cases of controversy. At 
the same time, the public must be educated to see the advantages 
that will result from a greater degree of academic and personal free- 
dom for teachers. 











THE VOCABULARIES OF RECENT PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READERS*' 


JOURN A. HOCKETT 
University of California 


* 


en reports in this journal presented basic vocabulary data 
on a number of primers? and first readers* published between 
1923 and 1935, inclusive. Several books have appeared since those 
reports were prepared, and the purpose in the present article is to 
give comparable data on six primers and six first readers that have 
appeared more recently. Data are also given in Table 2 on the first 
reader of The Children’s Own Readers, since the number of running 
words in this book was erroneously reported in the earlier article. 

The procedures followed in analyzing the vocabularies of the 
several books were the same as those previously described. Each 
book was read page by page, and the repetition of each word was 
tallied. Every different word form was considered distinct except 
those formed by the addition of s to nouns and verbs. The words on 
each page were counted, and the totals were added to find the num- 
ber of running words in the book. The table of contents, the conclud- 
ing word list, and explanatory material for the teacher were ex- 
cluded from the analysis. 

The following books are included. 


1. Ullin W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, May Browning, and Hattie 
Follis, The Friendly Hour: Ben and Alice (Primer); Playmates (Book I). Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1935. 

2. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers 
(Book I). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 


t Acknowledgment is gladly made for assistance rendered through Project No. 
4882 of the Works Progress Administration. 

2 John A. Hockett and Deta P. Neeley, ‘“‘A Comparison of the Vocabularies of 
Thirty-three Primers,”’ Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (November, 1936), 190- 
202. 

3 John A. Hockett and N. Glen Neeley, ‘“The Vocabularies of Twenty-eight First 
Readers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (January, 1937), 344-52. 
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3. Julia Letheld Hahn, Child Development Readers: Everyday Fun (Prim- 
er). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

4. Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Happy Hour Readers: Jo-Boy 
(Primer) ; Good Friends (Book I). Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 


1935: 

5. Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series: Bob and Judy (Primer); 
Good Times Together (Book I). Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

6. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice and Jerry Books: Day In 
and Day Out (Primer); Round About (Book I). Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son & Co., 1936. 

7. Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and William S. Gray, Everyday- 
Life Stories, Curriculum Foundation Series: Peter’s Family (Primer); David’s 
Friends at School (Book I). Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1935, 1936. 

8. Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Life with Nancy, Joe, and Ruth (Book I). 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. 


In Table 1 are summarized important vocabulary facts for each 
of the six primers. The second, the third, and the fourth columns 
present, respectively, the number of running words; the number of 
different words; and the ratio of running words to different words, 
or the average repetition. The next eight columns present the num- 
ber of words which are used in each book once, twice, three times, 
four times, five times, six to nine times, ten to nineteen times, and 
twenty times or more, respectively. The last two columns reveal for 
each book the percentage of words used five times or less and the per- 
centage used ten times or more. Similar data on first readers are 
presented in Table 2. 

Table 3 presents a comparison of the vocabulary of each of six 
first readers with the Gates revised word list’ of 1,811 words. Com- 
mon derived words are given the classification of the basic form. The 
number and the percentage of different words in each book which 
are found in the first five hundred of the Gates list are given in the 
third and the fourth columns. The numbers and the percentages of 
words found in the succeeding levels of the Gates list are similarly 
presented in the fifth to the tenth columns. The number and the per- 
centage of words not found in the Gates list are given in the final two 
columns. 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935 (revised). 
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The average length of the six primers included in Table 1 is 5,279 
words, which is almost exactly the same as the average of 5,275 for 


TABLE 1 
BASIC VOCABULARY FACTS FOR EACH OF SIX PRIMERS 
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Peter’sFamily....| 3,108) 183 | 17.0] 4] 7] 9] 11] 17] 47] 42] 46} 26] 48 

TABLE 2 


BASIC VOCABULARY FACTS FOR EACH OF SEVEN FIRST READERS 
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the 33 primers previously reported. The average number of differ- 
ent words, however, is but 214, which is only 71 per cent of the 
average of 303 words found for the 33 earlier primers, and is 78 per 
cent of the average of 273 different words reported earlier for 17 
books published between 1930 and 1935. The smaller vocabulary 
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brings about an increased average repetition; for the six books in 
Table 1, the average repetition is 24.8 in contrast with 18.2 for the 
33 earlier books. 

The average length of the six first readers in Table 2 (omitting The 
Children’s Own Readers, an earlier book) is 8,508 words, and the 
average vocabulary load is 458 different words. The corresponding 
values for the 28 first readers previously reported are, respectively, 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF VOCABULARIES OF SIX FIRST READERS 
WITH REVISED GATES WORD LIST 
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9,196 and 589 words. The average vocabulary load of the six recent 
first readers is only 78 per cent of that of the 28 older books and is 
but 85 per cent of the average of 15 books published between 1930 
and 1935. The average repetition in the six recent books averages 
18.5, in contrast with 15.8 in the 28 earlier books. An average of 
69 per cent of the words in the six recent books appear in the first 
five hundred of the Gates list, in contrast with 64 per cent for the 
28 earlier books. 

When the six first readers are compared with the six primers, it is 
found that the former are, on the average, 1.61 times as long and that 
the vocabulary of the average reader is 2.14 times as extensive as 
that of the average primer. In conclusion, the trend toward a more 
restricted vocabulary burden in both primers and first readers, indi- 
cated in the previous reports, is still in evidence. 














MANUSCRIPT WRITING AND PROGRESS 
IN READING 


HARRY HOUSTON 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut 


* 


N EXPERIMENT has been carried on for a year in two first-grade 
A classes at Washington School, New Haven, Connecticut, for 
the purpose of obtaining further data on the influence that the use of 
manuscript writing has on progress in reading. Additional informa- 
tion has been secured by a comparison of the speed and the legibil- 
ity of cursive and manuscript writing. 

Two first-grade classes were used. The department of tests, under 
the direction and supervision of Norma E. Cutts, gave individual 
mental tests to the pupils. The Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test, Form A, was used. The chronological ages, the mental ages, 
and the intelligence quotients were inspected, and the pupils were 
divided into two groups, of thirty-one pupils each, on the basis of 
these three factors. The average mental age for each of the two 
groups was six years and three months, and the average chrono- 
logical age was six years and four months. 

In one room (Group I) manuscript writing was used, and in the 
other (Group II) cursive writing was taught. At intervals of about 
two weeks the teachers moved from one class to the other in order 
that the teaching ability would be balanced. The teachers who 
carried on the experiment deserve special commendation for their 
willingness to change classrooms every two weeks and for their en- 
thusiastic, unbiased, professional attitude and work. 

The same method of teaching reading was used in both rooms. 
During September, while the classes were being tested and equated, 
no writing was attempted in either room, but reading and other 
activities were carried on as usual. 

In the room where cursive writing was taught, the work in read- 
ing and writing was carried on as had been customary in previous 
years. The pupils were exposed to print in learning to read, but this, 
116 
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exposure was related to reading and not to writing. Objects around 
the room were labeled in both print and script as had been custom- 
ary in previous years. Beginning in October, regular fifteen-minute 
lessons in cursive writing were given on the unruled blackboard with 
words related to reading and other activities. The same procedure 
was followed for manuscript writing, and, since the same method of 
reading was used in both rooms, the work attempted in writing was 
practically identical, particularly during the early part of the experi- 
ment. 

After three months of instruction a test was given to show the 
legibility of each kind of writing. The sentence, ‘‘We like to play,” 
was written on the blackboard and copied three times by the pupils. 
The Metropolitan Primary Cursive and Manuscript Handwriting 
Scales were used in scoring the papers. Five persons rated the 
papers independently, and the average of the five ratings was com- 
puted. The average legibility score for manuscript writing was 54.4; 
for cursive writing, 42.3. 

In another school (Group III), where manuscript writing had been 
used in Grade I for several years, the work of a group of pupils hav- 
ing the same average mental ability as those in the test classes was 
compared with the work where the teachers changed classes and 
taught both manuscript and cursive writing. The first test showed 
an average legibility of 58.4, or 4.0 points in advance of manuscript 
writing under the test conditions. 

After an interval of five months, in the month of May, tests of 
reading ability were given, and the tests for speed and legibility were 
repeated. The results are shown in Table 1. For measuring ability 
in reading the Gates Primary Reading Test, Form I, Types 1, 2, 
and 3 were used. 

It is realized that positive conclusions should not be drawn from 
any experiment in which time and the number of participants are 
limited. It is believed, however, that the results point toward an 
advantage for manuscript writing in initiating writing. The results 
show distinctly that during the first three months pupils can master 
manuscript more readily than they can learn cursive writing. Be- 
tween the first and the final test the cursive writers made more 
progress than did the manuscript writers, but the cursive writers did 
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not overtake the scores of the manuscript writers. The reading-test 
results show that there is some advantage in exposing beginners to 
print exclusively as against using both cursive and print writing. 
In addition to the objective results obtained, the subjective judg- 
ments of these and other teachers are worthy of consideration. Both 
teachers who carried on the experiment were eager to continue using 
manuscript writing. In five other schools where manuscript writing 
has been used in Grade I for the past five years, the teachers believe 















TABLE 1 


RESULTS MADE ON TESTS OF HANDWRITING AND READING BY 
THREE GROUPS OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 





























AVERAGE SCORE ON LEGIBILITY OF 





NUMBER OF 
HANDWRITING AVERAGE 
LETTERS 
READING 
Group WRITTEN A 
MINUTE Acs m™ 
Test 1 Test 2 , May 
Gain In May 


(December) (May) 





Group I (manuscript)... . 54.4 63.2 8.8 25.3 7.6 
Group II (cursive)....... 42.3 7.0 14.7 22.0 7.4 
Group III (manuscript)*. 58.4 69.0 10.6 27.0 7.8 




















* Group III had had one more month of instruction and practice in handwriting than the other groups. 


that it aids in reading, spelling, and the expression of ideas. No 
teacher has asked to return to cursive writing. 

There is more evidence showing the advantage of using manu- 
script writing with beginners than there is showing the best time to 
change to cursive writing. It has been thought best to change during 
the second year. To continue manuscript writing until habits be- 
come fixed appears unwise, for it has been observed that, where a 
change was made after three or more years, an undue stressing of 
cursive writing was necessary. The time to change depends on the 
amount of writing accomplished in the first year. If little writing is 
attempted in Grade I, manuscript writing should be continued 
through Grade II in order that the benefits to reading and to writ- 
ten expression may be fully secured. In this experiment rather a 
large amount of writing was done in the first year, and it has, con- 
sequently, been thought best to make the change in Grade II. 
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TYPES OF MATERIALS, VOCABULARY BURDEN 
WORD ANALYSIS, AND OTHER FACTORS 





EXTENDED VERSUS RESTRICTED VOCABULARY 


Fein of the methods and the materials? used in the classes 
showed that in some of the control groups pupils read a wide 
variety of books, bulletin-board announcements, experience stories, 
and other materials. In other classes the materials were selected and 
somewhat restricted, motivated re-reading and re-use of practice- 
book material was employed, and in other ways the work was con- 
fined to a smaller total vocabulary. In two experimental groups 
reading of supplementary materials was combined with some work 
with the mimeographed material. The pupils were, therefore, rear- 
ranged into three groups: Group A, those introduced to the largest 
number of different words; Group B, those introduced to a medium 
number of different words; and Group C, those introduced to the 
smallest number of different words. The three groups were approxi- 


mately equivalent in scores on the reading-readiness test and in 
mental age and contained equal numbers of boys and girls. The 


results are shown in Table 2. 


In the case of the entire groups, the largest differences in the 
scores of Groups A, B, and C appeared in the two tests based on the 


t The first part of this article appeared in the September, 1938, number of the Ele- 


mentary School Journal. 


as commonly exist in an appraisal of this kind. 
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2 The methods and the materials used in a class were determined chiefly by study of 
the teacher’s own reports and records and the information supplied by her in a ques- © 
tionnaire filled out after the completion of the term. Notes kept by Russell based on his 
observations of the teacher’s work were also consulted. The final description of a par- 
ticular teacher’s program, used in this and subsequent sections, is subject to such errors 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO SCORES ON 


METROPOLITAN 
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READINESS TESTS AND 


ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WORDS MET IN READING 





























Group A Group B Group C 
(Introduced to | (Introduced to | (Introduced to 
Gassitication Largest Medium Smallest 
Number of Number of Number of 
Different Different Different 
Words) Words) Words) 
Number of cases: 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 17 17 17 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 21 21 21 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 24 24 24 
ROARS BUD 55:5 si a:9's sow 'n's soi’ 62 62 62 
Mean mental age (in months): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 82.7 83.0 82.8 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 80.4 80.7 81.1 
Reading readiness-scores below 70...... 74.4 73-9 73.8 
PORTO ROE  ceGis desea unas nar 77.9 78.1 78.2 
Mean score on Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (September, 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 92.8 92.6 92.8 
Reading readiness scores of 70-84...... 78.3 78.3 78.6 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 52.7 52.8 52.7 
TL C1) ee 76.1 76.2 76.3 
Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 1, Word Recogni- 
tion (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 1.90 1.91 1.80 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 1.76 1.80 1.84 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 1.51 1.58 1.67 
AS CC ee a eae 1.66 1.95 r.77 
Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph Read- 
ing (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 1.84 1.90 1.79 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 1.67 1.92 192 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 1.47 1.51 1.58 
PRE OUD 5 ose sees ss ceesen 1.65 1.973 1.97 
Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, word recognition (February, 
1937): : 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 29.9 30.4 20.0 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 27.2 28.3 30.1 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 22.4 25.3 26.5 
BONE CIID noc s otis Sie we isin 26.5 28.4 29.1 
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TABLE 2—Continued 














Group A Group B Group C 
(Introduced to | (Introduced to | (Introduced to 
tile el Largest Medium Smallest 
Classification Number of Number of Number of 
Different Different Different 
Words) Words) Words) 
Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, paragraph reading (February, 
1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 05<% 15.3 14.8 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84...... 13).5 14.4 TS 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... g.1 9.6 II.0 
BIRO SEOUI So: 6.5.9) « Fixo wre eines seis 12.7 13.7 14.6 














words in the vocabulary of the basal materials which were studied 
by all children. The pupils whose reading was most confined to a 
common vocabulary (Group C) scored higher both in word recogni- 
tion and in paragraph comprehension. In word recognition the dif- 
ference between the extremes (Groups A and C) was 2.6, nearly 
twice the standard error of the difference (1.4). In paragraph com- 
prehension the difference between Groups A and C was 1.9, a little 
less than twice the standard error of the difference (1.2). In the 
Gates standardized test, which includes many words taught to 
neither group, the differences, though not highly reliable, favored the 
smaller vocabulary loads. The difference between Groups A and C is 
approximately one-tenth of the normal progress in reading during a 
year. 

The pupils available for this comparison were divided into three 
groups according to the initial reading-readiness scores. When con- 
sideration is given to the scores of these three groups, it appears that 
the pupils who had the highest reading-readiness scores were little 
influenced by the range of reading vocabulary offered to them. Al- 
though the differences among the test scores were unreliable, it may 
be noted that in all four reading tests the pupils in the high reading- 
readiness group who were given the medium amount of diversity in 
their supplementary reading obtained the highest reading scores. 
In the case of the pupils of medium reading-readiness scores, the 
highest reading scores in the four tests were obtained by those whose 
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activities were restricted to the smallest vocabulary. In the case of 
the pupils of lowest reading-readiness scores, there was a clear 
tendency for reading scores to be higher as the total mass of reading 
activities was conducted in the smallest vocabularies. Contrariwise, 
those of lowest reading readiness were less successful when they were 
confronted with a heavy vocabulary in a great variety of different 
books, bulletin-board announcements, experience stories, and other 
materials. It is a fair assumption that, in the case of these pupils, 
new words appeared more rapidly than at the optimum rate and 
that consequently both word recognition and comprehension suf- 
fered. 
VALUE OF PHONICS AND WORD ANALYSIS 

It was apparent that, although all the classes used the same basal 
materials, there were differences in the amounts and the kinds of 
word analysis and phonic activities employed. At the one extreme 
was a Class in which a fairly extensive plan of conventional phonetic 
drill was introduced; at the other, a class in which little work in word 
analysis, strictly speaking, was used. A number of the teachers em- 
ployed a rather large amount of word analysis, such as discussing 
the general features of words (initial and final letters or phono- 
grams), noticing common parts of words (syllables, double letters, 
etc.), finding little words in bigger ones, comparing the features of 
words which were confused with one another, having each pupil 
build up his own groupings or families based on some common ele- 
ment, and contrasting reversed words (“‘was” and “saw,” for ex- 
ample). These activities differ from conventional phonics, in which 
the main procedure is to study isolated letters and phonograms, 
build up words from these, and to train diligently on translating 
letters into letter sounds after having studied the sound equivalents 
of the letters. 

The pupils were assembled in three groups according to the type 
of training: Group D, those who received the smallest amount of 
phonics or word analysis; Group E, those who were given moderate 
amounts of informal, newer-type word analysis, comparisons, etc.; 
and Group F, those who had substantial or large amounts of con- 
ventional phonetic drill. The results are shown in Table 3. 

In the case of the scores for the entire groups, although the dif- 
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ferences were not marked nor highly reliable, Group E had the high- 
est scores in all the tests of word recognition and comprehension, and 
Group D exceeded Group F slightly in two of the four, being equal in 
the other two. The activities used with Group E were, in the main, 
examples of more recent, informal exercises in comparing, studying, 
and analyzing word forms. It is significant that the scores of the 
pupils in that group exceeded those in the groups employing the 
more conventional or formal phonetic drills by slightly more than 
one-tenth of a grade in the Gates standardized tests of both compre- 
hension and word recognition. A program including little or no pho- 
netic or word-analysis activities in the first year is not as good as the 
informal program but is at least as good as one containing large 
amounts of formal phonetic work. 

In the case of the group highest in reading-readiness scores, the 
moderate, modern program of word analysis gave the highest aver- 
age scores in reading and word: recognition, but it barely exceeded 
the minimum word-analysis program, which in turn had a very 
slight advantage over conventional phonics. Since the differences 
have low reliability, the indication is that it matters little which type 
or how much phonics is taught to the ablest pupils during the first 
year but that a moderate amount of the newer, more informal types 
of word analysis is most promising. The average pupils (those of 
intermediate reading-readiness scores) appear more clearly to secure 
greater benefit from this type of experience and to profit least from 
the conventional, formal phonics. The pupils of lowest reading- 
readiness scores show this trend still more clearly. A moderate 
amount of informal word analysis is helpful; very little of this type 
seems to be better than large amounts of formal phonetic drill. The 
latter apparently does not “take” well when taught to children of 
low readiness scores. 


PROGRAMS AS A WHOLE 


The reading scores obtained in the nine classes showed clear 
differences. For example, the reading grade in the Gates paragraph- 
reading test for the top class was 1.91 and for the bottom 1.45, a 
difference of almost one-half of a grade’s progress. This difference is 
a large one to be obtained by the middle of the first year. These dif- 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO SCORES ON METROPOLITAN READINESS TESTS AND 
ACCORDING TO AMOUNT AND KIND OF PHONETIC INSTRUCTION 








Group E 
Group D (Given 
(Given Moderate 
Classification Smallest Amount of 
Amount of Informal 
Phonics) Word 
Analysis) 


Group F 
(Given 
Large 

Amount of 
Conventional 
Phonics) 





Number of cases: 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 42 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 56 
Reading readiness scores below 70 48 





Entire group 146 


Mean mental age (in months): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above : 82. 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 : 80. 
Reading-readiness scores below 70 : 74. 





Entire group : 77. 


Mean score on Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (September 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 
Reading readiness scores of 70-84 
Reading-readiness scores below 70 





Entire group 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 1, Word Recogni- 
tion (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 
Reading-readiness scores below 70 





Entire group 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph Read- 
ing (February, 1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 
Reading-readiness scores below 70 





Entire group 


Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, word recognition (February, 
1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 
Reading-readiness scores below 70 





Entire group 
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TABLE 3—Continued 








Classification 


Group D 
(Given 
Smallest 
Amount of 
Phonics) 


Group E 
(Given 
Moderate 
Amount of 
Informal 
Word 


Group F 
(Given 
Large 

Amount of 
Conventional 
Phonics) 


Analysis) 





Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
—" paragraph reading (February, 
1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 
Reading-readiness scores of 70-84 14.4 
Reading-readiness scores below 70...... 





Entire group 13.5 














ferences were due to inequalities in the abilities (mental age and 
reading readiness) of the pupils and to variations in the teachers’ 
skill, as well as to other factors. All such factors for a class cannot 
be equated nor canceled out by class comparison of the total pro- 
grams, but it was possible to eliminate pupils until the nine classes 
were equivalent in scores on the intelligence and the reading-readi- 


ness tests. 

Pupils were eliminated until the means and the standard devia- 
tions in the mental age and the reading-readiness scores of the classes 
differed by negligible amounts. The scores were then assembled, and 
the standard deviations were computed for each of the four reading 
tests. The mean scores for the classes given in the following sum- 
maries are standard deviations, that is, the amount (in terms of 
hundredths of the standard deviation) by which the mean scores for 
the four tests exceeded (+) or fell below (—) the mean of the total 
population of the nine classes. Following are brief characterizations 
of the instruction in these classes taken in order from the class with 
the highest to that with the lowest standard-deviation score on the 
reading tests. 

Class A. Average reading score, +.40 S.D. 
1. Used the mimeographed material as much as seemed advisable for par- 
ticular pupils. 5 
2. Other reading materials (books, bulletin board, etc.) were rigidly selected 
or edited to introduce new words no more rapidly than particular pupils 
were able to handle them. 
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3. Oral reading confined to material previously read silently. 

4. Moderate use of word-study games. 

5. Moderate use of informal word analysis. 


Class B. Average reading score, +.38 S.D. 
1. Almost the same program as for Class A except that Class B was a con- 
trol group and did not have the mimeographed material. Employed 
considerable re-use of the practice-pad materials for slower learners. 


Class C. Average reading score, +.28 S.D. 
1. Very similar to program for Class A. Used the mimeographed material 
more extensively and uniformly. Used phonics rather more fully and 
more formal oral-reading activities, including occasional sight reading. 


Class D. Average reading score, +.25 S.D. 
1. Very similar to program for Class B. Class D was a control group not 
using the mimeographed material. Used less phonics or informal word- 
analysis work with more word-recognition games. 


Class E. Average reading score, +.06 S.D. 

1. An experimental group using the mimeographed material plus other 
reading of varied types resulting in fairly substantial additions to 
vocabulary. 

2. Very little phonics or word analysis. 

3. Considerable time spent in related projects involving nonreading activi- 
ties. 


Class F. Average reading score, +.06 S.D. 
1. Used the mimeographed material. Very similar to Class E, except that 
a great deal of conventional phonics and relatively few projects were 
used. 


Class G. Average reading score, —.24 S.D. 
1. Used the mimeographed material, considerable experience reading, 
much oral reading for practice purposes, much formal phonics. 


Class H. Average reading score, —.40 S.D. 
1. A control group not using the mimeographed material. Employed a 
considerable amount of diverse reading matter. 
2. Emphasis on drill in phonics and oral reading. 


Class I. Average reading score, —.76 S.D. 

1. A control group. Children undertook supplementary books with little 
guidance. Considerable experience reading with little editing of ma- 
terial. 

2. Used word and phrase cards with wall pocket. 

3. Used considerable formal phonics. 
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Although study of the programs conducted in these individual 
classes, only briefly suggested above, was illuminating, the more 
general features may be suggested by grouping them. 

1. High final scores Classes A, B, C, and D may be grouped 
together. Certain common features of the program used by the 
teachers in these classes are as follows: 

a) All these teachers, in order not to bewilder the pupils with too 
many new words, exercised restrictions on the total range of material 
offered. They strove to secure a generous amount of re-reading of 
the words considered basal. In most cases words outside the vo- 
cabulary of the basal textbooks were, within limits, considered 
“basal.” These teachers tried to make possible an abundance of 
reading of material which contained few or no unfamiliar words. 

b) In these classes an effort was more clearly made to adjust the 
material, the reading, the related activities, and the vocabulary 
burden to the pupils. In this group were two teachers who refused 
to put every child through the entire amount of the supplementary 
mimeographed material. 

c) These teachers used bulletin-board announcements; black- 
board and chart work; “experience” and other oral compositions for 
reading; supplementary books; and artistic, dramatic, and other 
projects. They carefully edited or controlled the number of new 
words appearing in these materials and critically considered the 
individual pupils in the various types of activities. 

d) These teachers exercised special caution before having pupils 
read orally before the group materials that they had not previously 
read. Oral sight reading was rarely or never used for mere purposes 
of drill. 

e) These teachers used moderate amounts of word-recognition 
games but rarely employed word-form pronunciation drills unre- 
lieved by correlated interest-producing features. 

f) All these teachers used moderate amounts of the newer types 
of informal word-analysis activities, such as comparing words which 
have been confused or which contain common factors or tend to be 
read in reverse, noting features within words, finding small words in 
larger, and making families from words already known. In no case 
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was word analysis omitted, and in none was the conventional, formal 
phonetic drill employed. 

2. Average final scores.—The two classes (E and F) which finished 
the term with average reading scores used the material of the work- 
book type. The programs for these two classes were similar to each 
other but presented the following differences from the programs 
characteristic of the first group: 

a) They used the mimeographed material more fully. 

b) They brought in other reading matter with less concern about 
its vocabulary, with a resulting heavier vocabulary burden. 

c) There was less adjustment to individual abilities and interests. 

d) They used different methods of word analysis. Class E em- 
ployed a minimum of any kind, and Class F used formal phonetics. 

3. Low final scores.—The classes with the lowest reading ability 
(Classes G, H, and I) included one which used the mimeographed 
material and two control groups. The main distinguishing features 
of the work in these three classes were as follows: : 

a) A relatively large amount of varied reading material, that is, 
a large total vocabulary. 

b) Greater disposition to teach the class instead of individuals or 
small groups of similar abilities or needs. 

c) More emphasis on formal phonetic drill. 

d) More formal treatment of oral reading. 

e) In two classes at least (H and I), there was a tendency to com- 
bine rather extreme devices, such as much free, undirected reading 
of diverse materials and oral sight reading before the class; some 
interesting word games and formal phonetic drill. These classes gave 
the impression of having a great variety of activities which were less 
well integrated and related than those used in the other groups. The 
main things to be taught were less clearly brought to the fore; the 
pupils more frequently seemed confused or uncertain concerning 
what, exactly, they should learn. 


It must be recalled that these comparisons are relative. Even the 
lowest class scores were good, while the average exceeded the stand- 
ards for the grade position and the highest were remarkably high. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SuBjEcT FIELDS 
* 


His list of references is the second in a series of three lists re- 

lating to instruction at the elementary-school level. The pre- 
ceding list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary 
School Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in 
the series include references on these same major aspects of instruc- 
tion, but the items are grouped by subject fields. 


READING! 


Wittram S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


. ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. ‘“‘What, Reading Aloud!’ Childhood Education, 
XIV (November, 1937), 118-24. 
Discusses certain results of the recent emphasis on silent reading and con- 
siders two remedies. 


430. BENNETT, H. K. ‘A Remedial Program in Reading Involving the Develop- 
ment of the Basic Study Skills and Their Application to the Content 
Subjects.”’ Circular No. 78, 1937. Des Moines, Iowa: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1937. Pp. 28 (mimeographed). 

Presents the results of a remedial-reading program in Grades V-VIII, inclusive, 
and outlines a pattern for a remedial program in work-type reading. 


. BERGLUND, ALBERT O. “A Reading Vocabulary for the Fourth Grade,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XX XI (November, 1937), 172-80. 
Discusses the need for more adequate vocabulary lists and reports the methods 
used and samples of the results obtained in an analysis of six basal readers, 
five books of fiction, four social-science textbooks, and one arithmetic. 


432. Betts, E. A., and Orners. “Challenging the Learner,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XV (April, 1938), 149-58. 
t See also Item 393 (Washburne and Morphett) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Describes the work of the 1937 Summer Session Reading Clinic at the State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York, including records of the progress made by 
the pupils who attended. 


. Boney, C. DeWitt. “Basal Readers,’’ Elementary English Review, XV 
(April, 1938), 133-37- 
Challenges the place accorded basal readers in The Teaching of Reading: A 
Second Report (Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education). Summarizes evidence concerning the practices in several cities 
and the achievement of pupils in schools not using basal readers. 


. CoLE, Luetta. The Improvement of Reading—With Special Reference to 

Remedial Instruction. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xli+338. 
Discusses basic reading problems in the light of three guiding principles: 
“First, it is based on objectively proven facts Second, it is practical: 
only those matters that are of immediate use to a teacher have been included. 
Third, it is unbiased.” 


. DuRRELL, DonaLp D., and SuttivAN, HELEN Brarr. “Vocabulary In- 

struction in the Intermediate Grades,’ Elementary English Review, XV 
(April and May, 1938), 138-45, 160; 185-98. 
Discusses the importance of vocabulary instruction; considers the two types 
of vocabulary “possessed by each individual: vocabularies involving the in- 
take of ideas, and vocabularies concerned with the output of ideas”; presents 
vocabularies for Grades IV, V, and VI derived from counts of books used in 
each grade; and discusses problems involved in vocabulary instruction. 


. Dyer, CLARA AxteE. “A Plan for a Remedial Reading Program,’ Elemen- 
tary English Review, XV (April and May, 1938), 146-48, 158; 179-84. 
Discusses principles and assumptions underlying remedial instruction in 
reading and presents numerous practical suggestions for promoting growth 
among deficient readers. 


. FITZGERALD, JAMES A. “A Diagnostic and Remedial Program in Read- 
ing,’ Educational Method, XVII (February, 1938), 221-25. 
Describes the diagnostic and remedial program in reading in Grades IV-VIII, 
inclusive, of the Walsh Elementary School, Chicago. 


. Gates, A. I. “Experimental Data on Certain Problems in Teaching Read- 
ing,” Practical Values of Educational Research, pp. 77-82. Official Re- 
port of the American Educational Research Association, 1938. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1938. 

Summarizes the results of six investigations, as yet unpublished, of types of 
reading problems. 


. Gray, Witttam S. “The Nature and Extent of the Reading Problem in 
American Education,’ Educational Record, Supplement No. 11, XIX 
(January, 1938), 87-104. 
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Emphasizes the need for greater efficiency in reading in contemporary life and 
discusses both the developmental and the remedial problems which schools 
face today. 


. Gray, Witttam S. “The Place of the Library in the New Education,” 
Alumni Quarterly, XXVII (February, 1938), 5-7. Normal, Illinois: 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Describes activities observed in two libraries and discusses the broader func- 
tions which the library may serve in the education of children. 


. Gray, Wittram S. “Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937),” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (February, 
1938), 401-34. 

Summarizes significant findings and conclusions of ninety-five published 
investigations relating to reading. 


. Gray, WiLtAm S., with the co-operation of DONALD D. DuRRELL, ARTHUR 
I. Gates, Ernest Horn, and Paut McKeEE. “Special Methods and 
Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects: Reading,’”’ Review of 
Educational Research, VII (December, 1937), 493-507, 562-67. 

Summarizes investigations relating to the psychology and methods of teaching 
reading in elementary schools published between July, 1934, and June, 1937. 


. Gray, Wittam S., and Hotmes, ELEANor. The Development of Meaning 
Vocabularies in Reading. Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago, No. 6. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1938. Pp. xii+140. 

Summarizes previous studies relating to the nature and the development of 
meaning vocabularies and presents the results of an investigation to determine 
the relative effectiveness of direct and incidental methods of teaching the 
meanings of words in fourth-grade history. 


. HEGGE, THORLEIF G. “The Problem of Reading Deficiency in the Mental- 
ly Handicapped,’ Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (March, 1938), 
121-25. 

Discusses issues relating to the educability of mentally handicapped children 
and recommends desirable procedures in the case of reading. 


. Hrtt1arp, GEorGE H. “Reading and Literature,’ What Does Research 
Say? pp. 108-16. Bulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1937. 


Summarizes the contributions of research to the answers to twenty-two ques- 
tions relating to reading instruction. 


. Hocxett, Joun A. The Vocabularies and Contents of Elementary School 
Readers. Department of Education Bulletin No. 3. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viiit+-104. 

Presents comparative data concerning the vocabulary burden of a large num- 
ber of commonly used readers in the primary grades and a classified index of 
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the contents of 218 school readers ranging in difficulty from primers to sixth 
readers. 


. JANTZEN, J. Marc. “A Study of the Relative Values of Two Types of 
Vocabulary Tests in Measuring Reading Vocabulary,” University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, IV (March, 1938), 50-52. 

Compares the scores of seventy high-school pupils on two equivalent vocabu- 
lary tests, one measuring “context meaning” and the other “word meaning.” 


. Lazar, May. Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, 
Average, and Dull Children. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 707. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. 128. 

Summarizes and interprets data from pupils who had been in school for seven, 
eight, nine, or ten terms and distributed in Grades II A to VIII B, inclusive. 


. McKee, Paut. “Word Lists and Vocabulary Difficulty in Reading Mat- 
ter,” Elementary English Review, XIV (November, 1937), 241-45. 
Challenges the assumption that, because the words of a book or an article are 
among the most important of a noteworthy word list, the vocabulary is certain 
to be within the understanding of children for whom it is intended. 


. Monroe, Marion. “Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures in Reading,”’ 
Educational Record, Supplement No. 11, XIX (January, 1938), 105-13. 
Describes three aspects of a successful remedial program and the procedures 
adopted in diagnosing and meeting the needs of seriously retarded readers in 
the Pittsburgh schools. 


. PARKER, BERTHA M. “Reading in an Intermediate-Grade Science 
Program,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 
38-43. 

Describes the recognized goals of an intermediate-grade science course and the 
types of reading material helpful in attaining them. 


. REED, Epna. “Some Experiences with Children and Their Books,” 
Educational Method, XVII (January, 1938), 170-75. 

Emphasizes the need for guidance, as well as access to all types of reading 
material, in promoting reading interests. 


. Ropinson, HELEN M. “The Study of Disabilities in Reading,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XX XVIII (September, 1937), 15-28. 


Describes the methods used in the diagnosis and the remedial treatment of 
reading-disability cases in the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. 


. STANGER, MARGARET A., and DONOHUE, ELLEN K. Prediction and Pre- 
vention of Reading Difficulties. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. xiit+192. 
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Discusses the neurological basis of reading difficulties, describes tests appropriate 
for use in diagnosing cases due to such defects, and outlines therapeutic meas- 
ures. 


. STONE, CLARENCE R. Better Advanced Reading. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Webster Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xii+292. 


Outlines a modern program in reading above the primary grades. Treats 
objectives, methods, activities, and materials. 


. THompson, Epytu. “An Individualized Reading Plan,’’ Chicago Schools 
Journal, XTX (January-February, 1938), 97-106. 

Presents a detailed account of a reading program with an eighth-grade class, 
involving diagnosis and individualized treatment, together with evidence of 
the results secured. 


. WETZEL, Naoma. ‘The News at Eleven—A Report after Three Weeks of 
School,”’ Educational Method, XVII (January, 1938), 185-88. 

Describes the plans adopted by eleven-year-old boys and girls to find out what 
was going on in the world and the enriching experiences which resulted. 


. WILKINSON, HELEN S. S., and Brown, BErTHA D. Improving Your Read- 
ing. New York: Noble & Noble, 1938. 


Contains numerous types of exercises and activities for improving the efficiency 
of poor readers in Grades V-VIII, inclusive. 


. Witty, Paut A. “Evaluating the Language Arts—Reading,” Educational 
Trends, VI (February-March, 1938), 14-17. 

Criticizes the use of extremely analytical and mechanical methods with in- 
efficient readers and outlines a more functional type of training which should 
be provided. 


. Witty, Paut A. “Reading for Meaning,” English Journal, XXVII 
(March, 1938), 221-29. 

Emphasizes vigorously the importance of cultivating thoughtful reading habits 
and considers desirable modifications in current school practice if this goal is 
to be attained. 


. Witty, PAut, and Koper, Davin. “The Use of Book-Lists and Tests 
in Guiding Children’s Reading,”’ Elementary English Review, XV (May, 
1938), 167-69. 

Offers practical suggestions for directing the reading activities of pupils. 


. ZELIGS, Rose. ‘‘What Sixth Grade Children Are Reading,” Elementary 
English Review, XIV (November, 1937), 257-62. 

Considers the factors which sixth-grade children consider in choosing a book 
and presents a list of the books most frequently read voluntarily by pupils at 
this level of advancement. 
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463. BARucH, DorotHy W. ‘‘Creative Language of Kindergarten Children,” 
Elementary English Review, XIV (December, 1937), 288-92. 

Presents, with illustrations, a comprehensive discussion of five stages in con- 

scious creative production. 








. Bower, Viora. “An English Unit in Biography for the Upper Grades,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (December, 1937), 272-77. 

Outlines a practical plan for the development of oral and written expression 
in Grade VII through an extensive-reading program designed to arouse en- 
thusiasm for biography. 








. Boyce, IDELLE, and FALx, ErHEL Maste. “Judging by Results,” Child- 
hood Education, XIV (January, 1938), 200-205, 234. 

Stresses trends in language-teaching, dangers in the new program, and recog- 
nition of language standards for language activities. Gives an illustrative 
classroom experiment and its results. 












. CONRAD, LAWRENCE H., with the CREATIVE WRITING COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMISSION ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM OF THE PROGRES- 
SIVE EpucaTion AssociATION. Teaching Creative Writing. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+142. 

Emphasizes the importance of an experiential basis for sincerity in expression 
of one’s own impulses and sets up standards for criticism, with illustrative 
samples for evaluation. 














467. CoTNER, Epna. “English in a Fused Curriculum,” Elementary English 
Review, XV (January, 1938), 11-14. 
Discusses briefly the advantages of planned versus incidental teaching of 
English. 





468. Davis, Epiru A. The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons 
with Siblings, and Only Children from A ge Five to Ten Years. Institute of 
Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. XIV. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. x+166. 
Presents an investigation of the language development of 436 children from 
the ages of five and one-half to nine and one-half as measured by (1) clarity of 
articulation; (2) length of sentence; (3) functional purpose; (4) complexity and 
accuracy of sentence structure; and (5) frequency, function, and length of the 
words used. 


t See also Item 192 (Goodykoontz) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
April, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 399 (Netzer) in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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469. Dawson, MitprEpD A. “Elementary School Language Textbooks,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XV (March and May, 1938), 83-90, 199-202. 
A report of a committee of the National Conference on Research in English. 
Summarizes studies on the textbook in elementary English and presents 
evidence concerning what teachers want in textbooks and the manner in which 
they use materials available in textbooks. 


470. DE BoEr, Joun J. “Book Week Activities,” English Journal, XXVI 
(October, 1937), 632-40. 
Summarizes suggestions for Book Week celebrations, presented by Journal 
readers, in the form of projects centering in oral and written activities. 


471. Driccs, Howarp R. “Language—A Living Force in Education,”’ Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXVI (September, 1937), 197- 
204. 
A group of four articles setting forth concretely the basic principles of de- 
veloping skill in composition. 


472. Fark, ErHet Master. “Language for Today’s Children,’ Education, 
LVIII (October, 1937), 74-79. 
Discusses the need of direct instruction in language adapted to social objectives 
and varying with social needs. 


473. GREENE, Harry A. “Principles of Method in Elementary English Com- 
position,”’ Elementary English Review, XIV (May, October, November, 
and December, 1937), 189-93, 219-26, 267-72, 304-9. (Discussions by 
R. L. Lyman and Ethel M. Falk, , XV [January, 1938], 29-36.) 
Summarizes those principles of classroom teaching of English which are sup- 
ported by the most recent experimental evidence available. 





474. GREENE, Harry A., with the co-operation of R. L. Lyman, L. J. 
O’RourKE, and Dora V. Situ. “Special Methods and Psychology of 
the Elementary-School Subjects: English Language,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, VII (December, 1937), 474-81, 554-57. 

A review of trends in method in English-teaching as reflected in sixty-seven 
studies published from July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1937. 


475. HANLON, HELEN J. “Using Community Resources in the English Class,” 
English Journal, XXVI (October, 1937), 612-18. 


Presents practical suggestions for vitalizing the English program through 
use of community resources, with Detroit as an illustration. 


476. HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and Potter, Grapys L. “Adapting Curriculum to 
the Small Rural School,’’ Educational Method, XVII (November, 1937), 
51-59. 

Contains useful, practical suggestions and philoscphy for adapting newer pro- 
cedures to the rural-school situation. 
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. Hoover, AupREY. “Functional Grammar,” Clearing House, XII (Febru- 
ary, 1938), 365-68. 

Emphasizes development of thought and content as opposed to the placing of 
undue stress on form in writing and speaking. Cites evidence from experi- 
mental studies of the value of teaching grammar. 


. Jewett, Ipa A. “Simples from a Composition Reader’s Scrip,”’ Teachers 
College Record, XX XIX (October, 1937), 16-24. 

Makes a vigorous plea for constructive and discriminating criticism as opposed 
to meticulous correction of errors in composition. 


. LEONARD, J. PAuL. “Language in the Virginia Curriculum,” English 
Journal, XXVI (October, 1937), 618-25. 

Discusses the philosophical and the sociological bases for selection and classi- 
fication of language activities in the integrated curriculum of Virginia. 


. Lewrs, Craupia. “ ‘Deep as a Giant’—An Experiment in Children’s Lan- 
guage,” Childhood Education, XIV (March, 1938), 314-15. 

Describes significant and suggestive devices for developing imaginative con- 
cepts in young children. 


. MILLIGAN, JoHN P. “The English Expression Program in the Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, Public Schools,’”’ Elementary English Review, XV (January, 
1938), 5-10. 

Presents objectives, basic assumptions, standards in writing, and teaching helps 
for a year’s experiment in English expression. 


. RAuBICHECK, LETITIA. How To Teach Good Speech in the Elementary 
Schools. New York: Noble & Noble, 1937. Pp. x+276. 


Offers helpful suggestions for voice-training and basic techniques for securing 
good speech and accuracy in pronunciation of English sounds. Shows little 
recognition of social uses of language or the general development of personality. 


. SMALLIDGE, OLIVE E. ‘The Elementary Child and the English Program,” 
Elementary English Review, XV (January, 1938), 19-22, 39. 

Describes the aims and skills to be developed in elementary English, the stand- 
ards to be achieved, and the need of adjusting grade standards to the individual. 
. Swirt, G. A. “Creative Expression,” English Journal, XXVII (January, 
1938), 27-32. 

Presents an able analysis of what is meant by creativeness in the use of lan- 
guage, with definite suggestions for developing it. 


. THORPE, CLARENCE DEWiIrtT. “The Articulation Project of the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English,’ Elementary English Review, XV (Janu- 
ary, 1938), 23-26. 

Outlines the Michigan plan for promoting continuity of the program in English, 
leading to adequate preparation for college on the part of bright-normal pupils. 
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486. TRESSLER, J. C. “Is Grammar Dead?” English Journal, XXVII (May, 
1938), 396-401. 
Makes a plea for the retention of functional grammar taught in use and for 
use, with suggested techniques for practical application in speaking and writ- 
ing. 
487. WENIGER, CHARLES E. “Better Speech Patterns and the English Course,”’ 
Elementary English Review, XV (January, 1938), 1-4. 
Discusses the value of speech patterns in the development of personality, the 
need of greater consciousness of them, and the importance of training in 
them. 


SPELLING: 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


488. BREED, FREDERICK S. “Selection and Gradation of the Spelling Vocabu- 

lary,” Appraising the Elementary-School Program, pp. 350-60. Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1937. 
Reports the general results of a study of the writing vocabulary of children 
based on themes and letters. The study represents a composite of seven recent 
investigations dealing with word usage in different parts of the United States. 
The total number of running words tabulated was 1,193,212; the total number 
of different words, 12,437. Frequency of use and frequency of misspelling were 
recorded by grades for each word. 


489. BREED, FREDERICK S., with the co-operation of FRED C. AvEr, T. G. 
Foran, and Ernest Horn. “Special Methods and Psychology of the 
Elementary-School Subjects: Spelling,” Review of Educational Research, 
VII (December, 1937), 519-25, 571-74. 

Summary and bibliography of eighty studies in spelling published during the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1937. 





490. Burton, Mary E. “A Note on Spelling,” English Journal (College Edi- 
tion), XX VI (October, 1937), 654-55. 
Reports favorable results obtained in Freshman composition by supplying the 
correction for each misspelled word and keeping a list of the errors of each 
student. 


491. CAPRON, CLARA HuntTER. “Improving Instruction in Spelling: A Review 
of Recent Studies,’ Elementary English Review, XV (February, 1938), 
43-51, 75- 
A summary of results and conclusions reported in twenty-eight studies pub- 
lished during 1936 and 1937. 


See also Item 510 (Lindahl) in this list. 
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. Curtis, GEoRGE H. “What Price Conservatism!’’ Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXVII (March, 1938), 67. 

A brief discussion of the need for spelling reform. Seems to blame teachers for 
the tardiness of this movement, when social forces outside the school are mainly 
responsible. 






493. DupEE, C. W. “A Comparative Experimental Study of the Pupil-self- 
study Method and the Modern-systematic Method of Teaching Spell- 
ing,’”’ Journal of Experimental Education, V1 (September, 1937), 1-6. 

A type of individual method was compared with a group method. In the first 
the pupils were tested and retested on one hundred words and were excused as 
the tests showed mastery. The teacher gave time to analysis of results and to 
diagnosis of individual cases. In the second method a type of group instruc- 
tion was employed. Retention of learning was about the same for the two 
methods. 













4. FITZGERALD, JAMES A. ‘‘The Vocabulary and Spelling Errors of Third- 
Grade Children’s Life-Letters,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII 
(March, 1938), 518-27. 

Provides a list of 692 words each of which was used ten times or more in 1,256 
letters written by third-grade children in life outside the school. The number of 
misspellings of each word is also provided. 







495. GATES, ArTHUR I., and RussELL, Davip H. Diagnostic and Remedial 

Spelling Manual—A Handbook for Teachers. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. iv+44. 
A manual designed as an aid to the discovery of the kinds of spelling difficulties 
encountered and their underlying causes, together with the procedures that 
can be used for overcoming them. Directions and a test folder are provided 
for a series of diagnostic tests. 
























496. GittETT, Norma. “Insuring Spelling Correctness in Written Composi- 
tion,’’ Elementary English Review, XV (February, 1938), 55-56. 
A list of ten suggestions that may prove helpful in securing correct spelling with- 
out interfering unduly with the spontaneity of expression of pupils. 


497. HARDER, Kertu C. “The Relative Efficiency of the ‘Separate’ and ‘To- 

gether’ Methods of Teaching Homonyms,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, VI (September, 1937), 7-23- 
A study conducted with third- and sixth-grade pupils. In only one comparison 
was the critical ratio large enough to indicate the certainty of a difference. 
Judged by their direction and consistency, the differences indicated probable 
advantage for the “together” method in immediate memory and for the 
“separate” method in remote memory. p 


498. JoHNsoN, Loaz W. “‘A Comparison of the Vocabularies of Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Spanish-American High-School Pupils,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (February, 1938), 135-44. 
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Shows the difference in knowledge of vocabulary between Spanish-American 
and Anglo-American high-school pupils in Grant County, New Mexico, as 
indicated by the Inglis tests. 


499. JONES, JEAN Brapy. “Objective Testing of Pronunciation at the College 


Level,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (February, 1938), 62-65. 


Describes an objective written test for measuring the accuracy of pronunciation 
of college students. The test is published by E. M. Hale and Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 


500. Moore, JosePH E. “A Comparison of Four Types of Spelling Tests for 


501 


502 


5°3 


504 





Diagnostic Purposes,”’ Journal of Experimental Education, VI (Septem- 
ber, 1937), 24-28. 


Virtual repetition and confirmation of a previous study of four types of spelling 
tests. In descending order of difficulty, the four ranked as follows: story form, 
timed dictation, list form, multiple choice. To employ the principle that 
tests rank in validity as they rank in difficulty is a questionable procedure, 
even though, in this instance, it yields a conclusion similar to that reached in 
other validation studies of the same tests. Obviously the test which “fails” 
the most pupils is not necessarily the best. 


. RATCLIFFE, MARGARET; MOLLERSTROM, Doris; and FULLER, ALICE Cook. 


“Modern Objective Tests,”’ Grade Teacher, LV (December, 1937), 66-67. 


Presents a specimen double-alternative spelling test in context form. 


. RussELL, Davip Harris. Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers. Teach- 


ers College Contributions to Education, No. 727. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 104. 
Spelling ability was studied in relation to constitutional factors, academic 
achievement, and methods of study. The author compared group differences 
between individually matched normal and retarded spellers and made supple- 
mentary analyses of individual cases of disability. 


. STURDYVIN, EvELYN M. “Note on Recognition versus Recall as Methods 


of Testing Spelling,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (May, 


1937), 394-96. 

Found a correlation of .88 between scores of three hundred pupils on a column- 
dictation and a multiple-choice test containing the same words. In previous 
studies of the same relationship the conclusions have not been so favorable to 
the recognition test of the type used. 


. WENZEL, BriceTTA E. “Mastery Tests in Spelling,’’ Nation’s Schools, 


XXI (January, 1938), 27-28. 


Reports the percentage of pupils obtaining perfect scores on the units of work 
in Grades IT and III. 
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HANDWRITING 


FRANK N, FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 
. Brrcu, C. E. “Shall Beginners Start Writing with Print?” Kansas 
Teacher, XLVI (December, 1937), 23. 
A critical article emphasizing the requirements of movement, posture, and 
writing habits. 
. Broappus, Louise E. ‘Manuscript vs. Cursive Handwriting,” Virginia 
Journal of Education, XXXI (March, 1938), 244-45. 


A summary of opinions on manuscript writing, largely adverse. 


. CoLE, LuEtta. ‘‘Heresy in Handwriting,’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVIII (April, 1938), 606-18. 
An attack on the assumed current principles of teaching writing, with pro- 
posed substitutes. 

. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “The Place of Handwriting in the Schools of To- 
day,’’ Educator, XLIII (March, 1938), 12-13, 24. 
A review of current problems in the teaching of handwriting, with emphasis on 
the development of an individual style. 


. GRIFFITHS, NELLIE L. Manuscript Writing. Chicago: Hall & McCreary 
Co., 1937: Pp. 32. 
A review of the evidence on manuscript writing and a brief manual for the 
early grades. 

. LinDAHL, HANNAH M. “The Effect of Manuscript Writing on Learning 
To Spell,’ Childhood Education, XIV (February, 1938), 277-78. 
An experiment to determine the effect of manuscript writing on spelling in the 
first grades in Mishawaka, Indiana. 

. Maretz, SARAH. “Handwriting and Language,’ Grade Teacher, LV 
(March, 1938), 36. 
Description of the correlation between English and handwriting. 


. WHEAT, LEONARD B. “The Fountain Pen Brings Change,’’ School Execu- 
tive, LVII (February, 1938), 278. 
Gives practical advice on the use of the fountain pen in school. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
R. M. TRYON 
University of Chicago 
In the compilation of the material for this division of the list of 
selected references, the assumption has been that the material which 


See also Item 377 (Caswell) and Item 385 in the list of selected references appearing 
in the September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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has appeared during the past year in Social Studies and Social Educa- 


tion 


is well enough known to justify omitting it. Furthermore, to 


have included it would have necessitated omitting much fugitive 
material the locating of which requires a great deal of time. 


513. 


514. 


515- 


516. 


517- 


518. 


519. 


520. 





ATKINSON, RatpH. “The Teacher of Modern Social Studies,’’ Colorado 
School Journal, LIII (January, 1938), 19-20. 


A plea for strong emphasis on the historical approach to current aspects of 
social living in order to guard against the creation of the current-event mind. 


AYER, Frep C. ‘The Social Studies in the Changing Curriculum,” Educa- 
tion, LVIII (March, 1938), 397-405. 
Discusses a few of the leading trends and forward-looking points of view in re- 
lation to the social sciences during the past few years. 


BALDWIN, J. W. “How the Social-Studies Workroom Works,”’ American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 23-24, 91-92. 
An illustrated presentation of the laboratory work of pupils in Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII in connection with the regular work on certain units in history. 


BALL, C. C. ‘Social Studies for Citizenship,’’ Education, LVIII (March, 
1938), 390-96. 
A portrayal of the conditions now existing in the world and a few suggestions 
on the possibility of assuring a more satisfactory world in the future through 
the proper emphasis on, and presentation of, the social sciences. 


Bemus, Norma LEone. “Social Studies,” Texas Outlook, XXII (February, 
1938), 36-37. 
An exposition of the purposes and the methods in the so-called “social studies,” 
along with an illustration of the procedure followed in teaching a unit of under- 
standing in the low-seventh grade of the John Marshall High School, Houston, 
Texas. 


Cassipy, RosALInpD. “Youth Journeys and the Social Sciences,” Recrea- 
tion, XXXAl (April, 1938), 3-5, 44-45. 
The purpose of this discussion is to demonstrate, by means of concrete example, 
the value of travel as a laboratory method in citizenship education. 

Dewey, Joun. “What Is Social Study?”’ Progressive Education, XV (May, 
1938), 367-69. 
A discussion of the interrelations of all studies and a plea for the recognition of 
the term “social” as the limiting function of all branches of study. 

Dix, Joun P. Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies. Kansas City, 
Missouri: John P. Dix (% Northeast Junior High School), 1938 
(revised). Pp. 120. 


A booklet containing a master list of five hundred words frequently met by 
classes in the social sciences. Besides the list of words and their meanings, the 
booklet has material on how to use it and a fair sprinkling of learning exercises. 
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526. 
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. Esy, Kermit. “The History Teacher in an Age of Change,’ Clearing 
House, XII (March, 1938), 405-8. 


“Teaching history in an age of transition demands knowledge, perspective, and 
vision. But the greatest of these is vision!” 


Ettwoop, RoBert S. The Unit Assignment and the Social Studies. Illinois 
State Normal University Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 145. Normal, 
Illinois: Illinois State Normal University, 1937. Pp. 30. 

A presentation, within the framework of the unit-assignment procedure, of a 
program for utilizing some of the newer practices of teaching the social sciences. 


HENDERSON, KATHLEEN J. “Organizing Group Work in the Social 
Studies,” American Childhood, XXIII (January, 1938), 23-24. 


Describes the plan of organization for group work utilized by a teacher of 
social-science material in a fifth-grade class of more than forty pupils. 


Houston, V. M. “Improving the Quality of Classroom Questions and 
Questioning,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV 
(January, 1938), 17-28. 

The report of an experiment involving sociai-studies teachers in two junior high 
schools of New York City, which shows conclusively that questioning can be 
improved. 


Hunt, Erttnc M. “We Need Better Social Studies Teachers,’”’ Teachers 
College Record, XXXIX (March, 1938), 459-66. 
A consideration of how social-science teachers can be helped to discharge their 
responsibilities more effectively in terms of growth in service, limitations in the 
selection of teachers, qualities of mind and personality, and knowledge and 
scholarship. 


Ketty, Mary G. The Teacher Surveys Her Social-Studies Problem. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 14. 
A brief treatment of aspects of the social sciences in elementary and junior high 


schools, such as the general nature of the course of study, the range of abilities 
within each grade, and classroom procedures. 


Krey, A. C. A Regional Program for the Social Studies. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+140. 
A general presentation of a proposed program in the social sciences for an agri- 
cultural region concerned chiefly with dairying and the cultivation of small 
grains. 


Panpy, JosE A. “Vitalizing the Teaching of Social Science,” Philippine 
Journal of Education, XX (November, 1937), 444-47. 
Discusses the value and the use of batteries of tests in the teaching of a unit 


of understanding according to Morrison’s fivefold set-up. Sample tests are 
included. 
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529. RoBEy, Howarp W. “Some Inexpensive ‘Interest-Builders’ for Social 
Studies Teaching,’ Kentucky School Journal, XVI (January, 1938), 40- 
4I. 
Experiences from actual classroom situations involving the building of a vital- 
ized program in the social sciences in Grades VIII and IX. 


530. SILLIMAN, GEoRGINA. “Trends and Practices for Intermediate Social 
Studies Curriculum,’’ New Mexico School Review, XVII (May, 1938), 
4-5. 
A brief consideration of four marked trends in social-science materials and 
methods in the intermediate grades. 

531. TRYON, R. M. “The Development and Appraisal of Workbooks in the 
Social Sciences,”’ School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 17-31. 


A critical evaluation of the workbook movement in the social sciences from the 
viewpoint of its antecedents, practical workings, and probable future. 


532. ZECHIEL, A. Norris, and McCutcuen, S. P. “Reflective Thinking in 
Social Studies and in Science,’’ Progressive Education, XV (April, 1938), 
284-90. 

An exposition of the present-day need for emphasis on reflective thinking in the 
teaching of the social sciences and a few suggestions relative to procedure. 


GEOGRAPHY 


EpitH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


The following list was derived from a canvass of material pub- 
lished since August 1, 1937. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. 

533- AITKEN, W. E. M. “Geography for Grades V—-VIII,”’ School (Elementary 
Edition), XX VI (September and October, 1937), 31-35, 122-27; “Geog- 
raphy for Grades VII and VIII,” , XXVI (November, 1937- 
June, 1938), 223-25, 318-19, 413-15, 506-9, 598-600, 689-91, 782-84, 
870-72. 
Gives specific directions for geography work in Grades V-VIII. 





534. BrrcH, T. W. “Interest-stimulating Devices,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXVI (October, 1937), 285-87. 


Describes interesting graphic and map devices for correlating given types of 
facts. 


535. CREWSON, WALTER S. “Suggestions for Teaching a Phase of the Banana 
Industry of Central America,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (April, 
1938), 164-67. 
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Tells of the use of field work and visual material in introducing a geographic 
problem. 


536. Curtis, Dwicut K. “Geology as a Basis for Elementary School Geog- 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, XX XVII (April, 1938), 143-48. 
States results of a study of the ability of fifth-grade children to use geological 
understandings in interpreting environmental adjustments. 


537. DuDLEY, EvizABeTH. “An Approach to Map Study,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXVI (December, 1937), 354-56. 
Describes the experiences of third-grade children in making a map of their 
community. 


538. Educational Method, XVII (March, 1938), 257-320. 
The whole issue is devoted to geography. The articles of special interest to 
elementary-school teachers include the following: “Geography: A Promoter 
of Better Living,” by Cora Sletten; “Some Trends in the New Geography 
Education” and “A Supervisory Procedure in Geographic Education,” by 
Erna Grassmuck Gilland; ‘The Technique of Error Diagnosis in Geographic 
Instruction,” by Edith P. Parker; “Diagnosing Study Difficulties in Elemen- 
tary Geography,” by F. E. Lord; “The Place of Geography in American 
Culture,” by Pearl H. Middlebrook; “Aerial Views—Aids to Geographic 
Study,” by Edna E. Eisen; ‘An Evaluation of Some Visual Aids to the Teach- 
ing of Geography,” by Henry F. Becker; “Maps: The Sign Language of Geog- 
raphy,” by Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite Uttley; “Field Work in 
Geography,” by L. C. Davis; “‘Aids from the Research Field,”’ by Norah E. 
Zink. 

539. Evans, J. “Geography in a Senior Boys’ School,’’ Geography, XXIII 
(March, 1938), 29-34- 
Stresses the value of geographic work in developing a clear understanding of the 
life, work, and problems of various peoples. 

540. GOEBEL, ANNE M. “The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Region,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XXXVII (June, 1937), 658-64; ‘A Sixth Grade 
Unit on Peru,” , XXXVII (December, 1937), 1066-78. 
These articles include some subject matter and discuss methods of using it. 


541. Grecory, W. M. “Radio Guidance for Geography Instruction in the 
Cleveland Elementary Schools,’ Educational Method, XVII (Novem- 
ber, 1937), 65-69. 
Points out the value of radio lessons in aiding teachers in their use of pictures, 
maps, and slides. 


542 Haztett, J. Roy. “An Experimental Study of Methodology in Geo- 
graphic Material by Motion Pictures,’’ Pittsburgh Schools, XII (Janu- 
ary—February, 1938), 128-38. 

Describes an experiment with motion pictures and accompanying lectures by 
the teacher. 
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Herpman, T. “A Preliminary Investigation of Children’s Comprehension 
of Geographical Ideas,”’ Geography, XXII (June, 1937), 130-33. 
Reports the results of an investigation of the ability of pupils to interpret a 
simple relief map. 

Hite, Martua JANE. “The Use of Photographic Material in the Teach- 
ing of Geography,” Journal of Geography, XX XVII (February, 1938), 
55-63. 

Discusses the selection and the use of slides at various grade levels. 

Jessop, Grace F. “A Map for Diagnostic Purposes,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXVII (March, 1938), 112-15. 

Presents a map test devised to discover the map-reading abilities of seventh- 
grade pupils. 

KESSELMAN, WILtiAm. “ An Effective Problem Method,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXVI (December, 1937), 369-73; ““New England States’ Prob- 
lems,”’ , XXXVII (May, 1938), 196-201. 

Two articles describing methods of presenting and solving geographic problems. 





Levi, HERMAN S. “Ineffective Geography Teaching—Why,” Journal of 
Geography, XXXVII (May, 1938), 185-88. 

Reports findings from a questionnaire survey of all junior high schools in New 
York City. 

RAMSDELL, LourE G. A Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary 
School Grades. Bulletin of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
No. 6, 1937. Boston: Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and State Teachers Colleges, State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 
66. 

Offers bibliographies and teaching suggestions in the form of a manual. 

Repass, Frances C. “An Experiment in Teaching Current Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXVI (November, 1937), 321-24. 

Reports increased map-reading ability and understanding of world-problems 
gained through the study of current events. 

Riccs, MARGARET. “Geography Field Work in the Small City,” Journal 
of Geography, XXXVII (January, 1938), 28-31. 

Shows how geography field work at the upper-grade level may be effectively 
carried out in the small city. 

RitEy, Noma. “A Picture Library and Its Use,’’ Journal of Geography, 
XXXVII (May, 1938), 202-5. 

Suggests an interesting scheme for making large collections of pictures avail- 
able for testing purposes. 


ROTHWELL, ETHEL C. “‘How the Curriculum Grows: The Study of Cocoa, 
An Example,” Journal of Geography, XX XVII (January, 1938), 15-19; 
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“How a Study of Cocoa Led to a Study of Other Foods,” 
XXXVII (March, 1938), 91-98; ““Many Different Activities Grew Out 
of a Study of Foods,” , XXXVII (April, 1938), 149-55. 


Describes the work of a fourth-grade class. 








553- SCHAUER, VrrciniA P. “A Study Guide for the Textile Districts of the 
British Isles,”’ Journal of Geography, XX XVII (April, 1938), 156-63. 
Makes suggestions for sixth-grade pupils. 





554. SELKE, ARTHUR C. ‘“‘The Riddle as a Geographic Teaching Device,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXVI (October, 1937), 283-84. 


Illustrates the use of the riddle in geography classes at various age levels. 


AE 


555. SMITH, VILLA B. “Lantern Slide Technique in Geography Instruction,” 
Educational Screen, XVI (October, 1937), 247-49. 
Describes the effective use of lantern slides in the classroom. 

















Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Because of their value 
in molding public opinion, schools are usually harmonized with the dominant 
social ideology. Accordingly, modern political changes from republics to dic- 
tatorships have been accompanied by changes in school systems. Such changes 
lend interest to a country like Czechoslovakia, which has, thus far, remained a 
republic in the midst of dictatorships, and makes timely and suggestive a re- 
view of its schools. 

Experience with Hapsburg indoctrination and its boomerang on its promul- 
gators led post-war Czech educators to place emphasis on teaching children to 
think and to weigh evidence, as the best educational program for a self-govern- 
ing democracy. The study under review, based largely on observations made in 
1934-35, aims to show the progress achieved in changing from the Hapsburg 
system to that urged by Czech educators and to show the possibilities of pro- 
gressive experimentation within a centralized school system. 

Part I, “Progressive Schools,” to which is given 125 pages, reviews early pri- 
vate attempts at progressivism, most of which failed, and gives extended con- 
sideration to the general backgrounds and present status of state experimental 
schools at primary, junior high school, and secondary levels. The second part, 
“Standard Schools,” occupying forty-six pages, devotes a chapter each to pri- 
mary schools, junior high schools, secondary schools, and universities. This dis- 
cussion shows how the innovations tested in the experimental schools are by 
decree put into the schools of the whole republic. It also indicates that the higher 
the level, the less the change. Part III, ‘Educational Progress,” in sixty-two 
pages evaluates the changes in the educational system through a characteriza- 
tion of the existing variety of vocational and continuation schools, including 
provisions for adult education, athletic associations, and social-welfare founda- 
tions; through a short discussion of the training, appointment, salaries, and pen- 
sioning of teachers; through brief comment on the evolving educational theory 
of the republic; and through a review of the democratic influence of the new cur- 
riculums. A brief summary recapitulates the high points of the study. There 
are a short glossary, a bibliography, and an index. 

The historic absence within present Czechoslovakia of the segregated and 


«Francis H. Stuerm, Training in Democracy: The New Schools of Czechoslovakia. 
Published under the Auspices of the Progressive Education Association. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-+256. $2.50. 
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aristocratic Vorschule as a preliminary to secondary schooling; the rapid growth 
of the junior high school (Grades VI-IX) and, for Europe, rather easy transfer 
to secondary schools leading to universities; the eight. different languages in 
which state schools are conducted; and the activities of pupil government at 
levels beyond Grade V are among numerous items which will appeal to Ameri- 
cans interested in democratic education. Other features of the Czechoslovakian 
system which will interest Americans are the frequent occurrence of progressive 
schools in the provinces nearest Germany, the extensive separation of the sexes 
in the schools, the small number of pupils in the secondary schools proper, and 
the conservatism and orthodoxy at the higher educational levels. 

Although the period between the World War and 1930 was largely spent on 
theoretical disputes, practical reform got under way, through American and 
other influences, in the early 1930’s. Much remains to be done, particularly in 
eastern and rural areas, but progress is being made. Acquaintance with condi- 
tions preceding reform, the progress of reform itself, and the future outlook 
should be fruitful for Americans interested in democratic educational practice. 

Haroip H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Woman’s College 


THE MOTION PIcTURE: SEDATIVE OR STIMULANT?—The reader who believes 
that the primary function of the motion picture is to give insight and illumina- 
tion on human affairs is going to be disappointed with Kiesling’s book.t For he 
will find a concept of the movie as an escape device, as a mental sofa on which 
to recline, as an anodyne after a day of hard work. Quoting the author directly, 
“They [the movies] afford an escape from a possibly drab or monotonous en- 
vironment” (p. 35). Further, the appreciation of motion pictures is linked large- 
ly to the mechanics of production. Kiesling constantly reiterates that ‘‘a photo- 
play is a mosaic of many different arts and vocations, to be exact, 276” (p. 4). 

The plan of the book is simple. The following chapter headings are included: 
“Motion Picture Appreciation,” “History of Motion Pictures,” “A Single-mind- 
ed Community,” “Dreams Wanted,” “The Story Is Selected,” “Why Stories 
Are Changed,” “The Scenario Writer,” “Motion Picture Research,” “The Sets 
Are Made,” “Properties,” ‘“‘Costuming the Picture,” “Strange Jobs,” “The 
Casting Director,” “Stars,” ““Making Folks Over,” “The Director,” ““The Stage 
Is Set,” “Lights! Camera!” “Going on Location,” “Sound Recording,” ‘Music 
in Pictures,” “Editing the Film,” “Developing the Film,” “Social Influences,” 
“The Short Subject,” “In Home and School,” “The Film Abroad,” and “The 
Road Ahead.” 

Reading these chapters, one notes quickly that the author’s position as as- 
sociate director of publicity of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has largely unfitted him 
for writing a treatise on more fundamental aspects of motion-picture apprecia- 


* Barrett C. Kiesling, Talking Pictures: How They Are Made, How To Appreciate 
Them. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xii+332. $1.40. 
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tion. Each chapter consists largely of a series of anecdotes strung together, 
many of which, one fears, have previously appeared somewhere as publicity 
releases from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer offices. For example, we learn of the 
young man who got his position in Hollywood because “from the age of four- 
teen, he had been an expert on guns of all nations and times. He was given a 
job immediately” (p. 26). We are sternly warned, “Don’t come to Hollywood 
unless you have real ability in acting..... Don’t come to Hollywood unless 
you have enough money for a year’s stay” (p. 28). 

To anyone who has even a bowing acquaintance with Hollywood finance— 
for example, the absurdly high salaries, especially of officials—the following 
statement in itself must be considered as wholly insincere: “Today, although 
the screen is less than fifty years old, it has practically completed the process 
of purging itself of those insincere persons who saw in it only a quick way to 
easily gained money” (p. 77). 

‘Why Stories Are Changed” is an excellent chapter and discloses that Kies- 
ling might have written a much better volume had he not done this job in such 
an evidently hurried manner. As a consequence of the hurry there are too many 
gaps in Kiesling’s treatment. For example, I would consider it exceedingly sig- 
nificant in a fundamental appreciation of the screen to know why such a story 
as Sinclair Lewis’ Jt Can’t Happen Here was not produced by the company 
which purchased the screen rights. I would like to know more about the role 
of the motion picture as a propaganda device, for example, about the co-opera- 
tion of the navy with Warner Brothers in producing “Wings over the Navy.” 
Yet nowhere are such vital questions discussed. 

Instead, the author reports the tremendous detail of research necessary to 
answer accurately such questions as, ‘Did the first French colonial governor 
of New Orleans wear a mustache?” or, “In what year did ice cream make its 
first appearance?” Such research activities appear ludicrous when we realize 
how inaccurately negroes, Chinese, newspaper men, college professors, and 
others are depicted on the screen. 

The author also suggests the influence of the movies on the style of hairdress, 
on clothing, and on furniture. He says little, however, about the influence of 
motion pictures on more significant things—on the motivation of people, on the 
stereotypes developed and reinforced by the viewing of Hollywood films. Nor 
does he say anything about the factors which are today producing an extremely 
large number of poor films—such factors as the methods of sale and distribution, 
which are virtually monopolistic and which result in a condition described as 
follows by the noted director, Frank Capra: 

Three-fourths of the pictures made today are made because the studios have release 
dates to meet, and not because anyone has anything that must or should be expressed 
by them. They are sold a year in advance, and now must be delivered like so much 
merchandise. .... 

It’s no trick to sell a good picture. People break down doors to see one. But fully 
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one-third of the current pictures would not see the light of day if they had to be sold 
on the open market [‘‘A Sick Dog Tells Where It Hurts,” Esquire, V (January, 1936), 
87, 130]. 

The author uses attendance statistics with the same inaccuracy as does the 
Hays office. He says, for example, that “Gone with the Wind” will have an au- 
dience of one hundred million persons in its first weeks in film form. This state- 
ment is of a piece with the erroneous statistics issuing from the motion-picture 
industry showing a weekly audience in the United States of a hundred and fif- 
teen millions in 1929 and eighty millions in 1937. Indeed, there is no likelihood 
that “Gone with the Wind,” even if highly popular, would have an audience of 
one hundred millions by the end of its run. 

We do, indeed, need to learn how to appreciate the motion picture and how 
we can use the screen in America to tell the American people that they are using 
up their natural resources, as Pare Lorentz has strikingly done in the film “The 
River”; that America needs to rethink her housing problem, as suggested in 
“Dead End” and “Boy of the Streets”; that Fascist threats to democracy must 
be courageously faced, as shown in the March of Time release “Inside Nazi 
Germany.” These are items of appreciation which Mr. Kiesling has neglected. 
He has told us how to kill time, but he has not told us how the motion picture 
can be used to fill time in ways which are not only socially useful but recreative 


as well. 
EpcGAr DALE 
Ohio State University 


Tue ScHoor in Its Community Aspect.—Good basic books in the field of 
educational sociology are scarce. Such works are usually defective because they 
are written either by educators who are too little familiar with the science of 
sociology or by sociologists who have only a superficial knowledge of education 
and its problems. A common fault of such volumes, moreover, is that they are 
too broad and general in their statements, that they smack of the armchair 
rather than of the objective approach of modern science. These criticisms 
cannot be made of Cook’s Community Backgrounds of Education: This book 
indicates on the part of the author a thorough grasp of educational processes 
and problems considered from a genuinely sociological point of view. It is re- 
plete with concrete material and avoids undue philosophizing. It represents a 
contribution to the important field of school and community relations. 

In his introductory chapter the author points out the significance of social 
change for education, especially the increasing complexity in community life 
which makes it impossible for the traditional type of education to function ef- 
fectively. He conceives of education as social guidance, which, if the school’s 
guidance of the child is to be effective, must necessarily extend into the com- 


* Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education: A Textbook in Educa- 
tional Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+398. $3.00. 
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munity. He then points out that the community approach to educational prob- 
lems has two outstanding values: the first lies in the fact that the local social 
world contains, in some form or other, all the factors and processes found in the 
larger society; the second in the fact that the community has concrete reality 
which can easily be made the subject of learning and teaching. ‘In short, the 
community is the school’s effective environment, and as such all aspects of its 
life are of interest to prospective teachers” (p. 14). 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first presents a sociological over- 
view of American community life, describes three concrete communities, gen- 
eralizes for each type, and concludes with a chapter on social planning for com- 
munity life. In the second part the author presents a study of the school child 
as a community product. Within the limits set by research materials, this part 
discusses the nature of a number of child-shaping influences, their effects on per- 
sonality, and their implications for school progress. The relationships of the 
teacher and the school in the community are discussed in the third part. A con- 
cluding chapter summarizes a recent nation-wide survey of teacher attitudes and 
information and suggests needed changes in the training of teachers. 

As has already been indicated, the contribution of this book lies in the fact 
that it represents an objective rather than a philosophical approach. It is a 
presentation of school and community relations made by a student of the sub- 
ject who is thoroughly at home in the fields both of education and of sociology. 
From the standpoint of the student, the book is valuable because it presents 
clearly and in a well-organized fashion the basic factors and problems in the 
field which it discusses and because it includes the results of research and much 
concrete case material which add greatly to the understanding of the reader. 
Although it deals primarily with a specialized aspect of educational sociology, 
it undoubtedly will make a good beginning textbook in this field because it is 
objective and clear and stimulating to the student. It offers a point of departure 
for the discussion of many important sociological problems of education. 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
New York University 


THE SPELLING PROCESS AND SPELLING DisABILiry.—After nearly a half- 
century of scientific attention to the spelling process and to the causes of poor 
spelling, educators still do not know how certain basal factors operate in causing 
a child to misspell. David Harris Russell' has considered these problems and 
has investigated the relations of the process of learning to spell, the kinds of 
responses, and certain factors associated with incorrect responses. 

The study compares group differences between pairs of normal and retarded 
spellers (matched with respect to school, sex, grade, chronological age, intelli- 


* David Harris Russell, Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers: A Diagnostic 
Study. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 727. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 104. $1.60. 
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gence quotient, and number of terms in school) and presents analyses of indi- 
vidual cases of disability. Sixty-nine pairs of normally intelligent pupils from 
Grades III, IV, and V of the New York City schools participated. 

In general, the study has been conducted with nice regard for the principles 
of scientific investigation. One of each pair of subjects was normal or better 
in spelling, and the other was a year or more retarded, the mean difference 
being slightly over two years. Subjects were studied carefully in the light of 
tests of intelligence, vision, audition, kinesthesis, and academic achievement. 
The methods of study used by the pupils were also carefully investigated al- 
though a question arises regarding the technique for exploring methods of 
study. The children were asked to study as they usually did but to say aloud 
what they were thinking while the observer kept time and checked against a 
list of fifteen items, such as saying the word, spelling orally letter by letter, 
and fixing on the hard part. It appears probable that the attempt to think 
aloud may distort the normal method of attack; certainly there is no guaranty 
to the contrary. 

The author is to be congratulated on his lucid presentation. The findings 
agree with those of previous investigations, namely, that no single disability 
but a combination of disabilities tends to be connected with poor spelling. The 
report considers two or three dozen factors associated with spelling difficulty. 
Slight constitutional defects do not often cause spelling difficulty, but occa- 
sionally major defects in vision, hearing, or speech appear to be causative 
factors. To a greater extent difficulties in academic achievement are associated 
with poor spelling. Normal and retarded spellers appear to differ with respect 
to techniques of study. 

In view of previous investigations in this field, the chief contribution of 
this study would appear to lie in the allocation of factors associated with 
poor spelling to positions of relative importance and in the emphasis on the 
recommendation that elementary-school programs should stress the early de- 
velopment of proper techniques for word attack rather than the acquisition 
of a set spelling vocabulary. From now on, major attention in this field should 
be focused on the problems of why causative factors operate to bring about 
spelling difficulties and how these difficulties may be prevented or corrected. 

To school officials Russell’s book should prove valuable for its diagnostic pro- 
gram for poor spellers. Educational psychologists will appreciate the well-exe- 
cuted research and the implications for further investigation. 


LUTHER C. GILBERT 
University of California 


CorE COURSES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES.—Of 
late years much interest has been shown in the development of core courses in 
the social studies. Excellent work has been done in planning sequences for the 
elementary-school and the junior high school levels. Such contributions are 
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most useful when they grow out of the actual classroom practices of teachers 
who have learned to think in terms of the twelve-year sequence and even be- 
yond the twelfth year and to consider the problem in its entirety rather than 
in terms of overlapping and poorly integrated cycles. 

The authors of the books under review? have planned in terms of the growth 
of the child through his whole school experience: Writing for the four years of 
the elementary school, they have developed a social-studies core for those years. 
At the same time, they have been realistic in their efforts to equip the child 
with a rich store of ideas and concepts which should be basic to the work in 
the junior and senior high schools. 

These are not textbooks in history, geography, and civics as the terms are 
generally used, but the authors appear to have made good their promise to 
introduce the pupil to his broad social heritage. In the first book the child 
studies ways of living that are different from the ways of living in our country. 
Stories of Indian, Bedouin, Lapp, Chinese, Swiss, and Mexican children supply 
the materials; the emphasis is social; and the approach is that of the student 
of human geography. The second book uses a modified conversational-historical 
approach and deals with the origins of our own ways of living. Again the em- 
phasis is social, and there is a rich setting of human geography with enough 
place geography to serve as an introduction to the use of maps. The emphasis 
in the third book is largely economic and social, while the fourth book contains 
four units that are social, one which might be described as economic, and one 
unit in government as a social process. The tone of the whole series would 
appear to be predominantly social, with a well-planned appeal to the developing 
interests of the child. 

The materials are admirably graded as to vocabulary, grammar, style of 
presentation, suggested learning activities, and content. Each book consists 
of six units of learning, the unit being described as ‘‘a body of subject matter, 
plus an implementing group of learning activities, every detail of which is 
focused on a central cluster of ideas’’ (p. vii). The real objectives of learning are 
described by the authors as “‘ideas, social insights, and skills” rather than “raw 
information”? (p. vi). 

Each of the four books is an integral part of the series, yet each has merits 
of its own. To cite one example, the fourth, Richer Ways of Living, has a special 
appeal because of the strong motivating value it should have in teaching social 
friendliness, aesthetic appreciation, health and conservation attitudes, the sci- 
entific spirit, and an interest in government as it affects our ways of living. 

Burr W. PHILLIPS 
University of Wisconsin 


t Howard E. Wilson, Florence H. Wilson, and Bessie P. Erb, Our Ways of Living: 
Living in Many Lands, pp. x +306; Where Our Ways of Living Come From, pp. xii+474; 
Living in the Age of Machines, pp. xii+586; Richer Ways of Living, pp. xii-+-666. Chi- 
cago: American Book Co., 1937. 
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A Human-INTEREST Story OF AMERICAN History.—A welcome addition to 
the long list of textbooks on the history of our country for the junior high school 
level has been published by Laidlaw Brothers. It is one of a series of social- 
studies textbooks based on history, which is subtitled “Our Developing Civiliza- 
tion.” 

The book is divided into units, with a preview or introduction to each unit 
and, similarly, a review or summary at the end of each unit. The introductions 
are especially well written. The authors claim that they have gone to great 
pains to verify their statements of facts, in an attempt to make their story his- 
torically accurate. In this aim they have succeeded better than the authors of 
most other textbooks in this field at this level of instruction. That is, the results 
of recent research in the field have been used as a check on the content and the 
historical accuracy of the volume. 

Certain aids to teaching and learning are outstanding. Maps, for instance, 
are referred to specifically in the context, by page citations. The pictures are in 
attractive colors. The sections dealing with immigration and Americanization 
are informative and stimulating for this level of instruction. 

A weakness for many pupils and teachers, however, will be found in the sec- 
tions on transportation and communication, which duplicate much of the con- 
tent offered in many sixth- and seventh-grade courses in geography, especially 
in school systems where new curriculum trends are prominent. Occasionally 
there are inconsistencies in names and titles; for example, the present Secretary 
of Labor is referred to as “Miss Frances Perkins,” without the explanation that 
this is her political and public name, not her married name nor the “Ma Per- 
kins” by which she is often called. Again, in the references to numbers of indi- 
viduals, events, etc., “hundreds,” “scores,” or other like designations are some- 
times given when “thousands” or “millions” would have been more nearly ac- 
curate. These irregularities, however, are minor matters and detract very little 
indeed from the value and the timeliness of the book. 

The chief contribution of this textbook will doubtless be its appeal, to teacher 
and pupil alike, as a real, living, human story of our country’s development, 
with maps, pictures, illustrations, and other aids that are really challenging to 
the youths who are to use the book. 















R. E. SWINDLER 






University of Virginia 












More TRAVEL READERS.—Two books of supplementary reading? designed 
for children of elementary-school grades should constitute a welcome addition 







*C. H. McClure and W. H. Yarbrough, The United States of America. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1937. Pp. 672. $1.68. 

? Ruth Strang, Barbara Stoddard Burks, and Helen Searcy Puls, Fact and Story 
Series: Seven Days at Sea, pp. viiit-118; Here and There and Home, pp. vi+120. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. $1.00 each. 
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to the classroom bookshelf. The books recount the adventures of Donald and 
Frances on a sea voyage and on a trip through Scotland and England, the latter 
adventure being called, curiously enough, Here and There and Home. The con- 
fessed purpose of the authors is to provide easy and interesting reading materials. 
To that end a simple vocabulary is used, with preference for the first thousand 
words of the Thorndike li t. While this precaution guarantees simplicity, the 
appeal to interest is probably no greater than that in numerous narratives al- 
ready available for children’s reading. However, as the library of children’s 
books is usually none too well supplied with appropriate and properly graded 
reading material, the enlargement of the collection by authors who sense the 
reading needs of children constitutes a worthy undertaking. 

Tests are appended in each volume. “You can test yourself,” say the authors 
in addressing the pupils, “‘to make sure you have understood what you have been 
reading” (p. viii). As is usual in reading tests, the items are exclusively informa- 
tional and require merely the remembering of facts in the story. Such tests can 
hardly be called tests of “understanding,” although the retention of information 
is undoubtedly one of the component factors in reading. Reading, properly 
conceived, is an active mental process, including recognition of relationships as 
well as an assimilation of factual details. 

The one serious question that may be raised with regard to the preparation of 
original reading material for children has to do with the quality of the reading. 
One feels that the spontaneity of style occasionally suffers under a restraint 
which may be due to the pedagogical considerations to be satisfied. Even though 
a possible lack of literary quality might be admitted, teachers will find these new 
“travel readers” useful in providing “easing reading” for supplementary prac- 


tice. 
Roy Ivan JOHNSON 
Stephens College 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+432. $1.28. 

BUCKLEY, HoRACE MANN; WHITE, MARGARET L.; ADAms, ALICE B.; and SIt- 
VERNALE, LESLIE R. The Road to Safety: Book A, Away We Go, pp. 56, 
$0.15; Book B, Happy Times, pp. 138, $0.42; Book C, In Storm and Sunshine, 
pp. 152, $0.48; Book D, In Town and Country, pp. 216, $0.54; Book E, Here 
and There, pp. 286, $0.54; Book F, Around the Year, pp. 346, $0.57; Book G, 
On Land and Water, pp. vit358, $0.60; Book H, Who Travels There, pp. 
vili+440, $0.66. Chicago: American Book Co., 1938. 

Gotpin, Myron R., and LicutmMANn, JosePpH. My English Lessons. New York: 
Globe Book Co., 1938. Pp. viii+164+4. $0.96. 

Harpy, Marjori&. Teachers’ Manual for the Hardy Readers (Second Reader and 
Third Reader). The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1938 (revised). Pp. xvi+266. $0.50. 

Hottoway, Erma. Unsung Heroes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
xli+332. $1.20. 

HuBErR, MiriAM BLANTON; SALISBURY, FRANK SEELY; and O’DONNELL, Ma- 
BEL. The Wonder-Story Books. Reading Foundation Series. J Know a 
Story, pp. 160, $0.88; It Happened One Day, pp. 200, $0.92; After the Sun 
Sets, pp. 304. $0.96. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. 

LippMAN, JAcos, and Gotpin, Myron R. Easy Speller: Fourth Year, First 
Half. New York: Globe Book Co., 1938. Pp. viiit+56. $0.40. 

Martin, MavupE CortrincHAM, and Cooper, CLyDE Epwarps. The United 
States at Work, pp. xiv+654, $1.96; Teacher’s Manual for “The United States 
at Work,” pp. ii+38, $0.16. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 

Reading for Background: No. 6, Communication through the Ages, compiled by 
Edith M. Stoddard and edited by Helen S. Carpenter, pp. 30; No. 8, Mathe- 
matics—Queen of the Sciences, edited by Frieda M. Heller, pp. 16; No. 9, 

The World War—the Great Crusade by Frances Fitzgerald, pp. 18; No. 10, 
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Poetry for High Schools, compiled by Amelia H. Munson, pp. 62. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. $0.35 each. 

“Remedial Reading in Junior High School.” A Study Project Report by the 
Teaching Staff of the Roosevelt Junior High School. Aberdeen, South 
Dakota: Aberdeen Public School, 1937-38. Pp. vi+138 (mimeographed). 
$2.00. 

Rucu, G. M., Knicut, F. B., and Hawkins, G. E. Living Mathematics. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. Pp. 576. $1.28. 

RvussELL, Davin H., Karp, Etra E., and Kretty, Epwarp I. Reading Aids 
through the Grades: Two Hundred and Twenty-five Remedial Reading Activ- 
ities. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. vi+go. 
$0.75. 

SaNnBLoM, Lota. Every Child and Poetry Rhythm. Los Angeles, California: Lola 
Sanblom, Southern California School Book Depository (3636 Beverly 
Boulevard), 1938. Pp. 32. $0.75. 

SmitH, Nita BANTON; BAYNE, STEPHEN F.; HOPKINS, JOHANNA M.; and STEEL, 
Mary E. The Unit-Activity Reading Series: The World around Us. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 240. $0.80. 

STRATTON, CLARENCE. When Washington Danced: A Tale of the American Revo- 
lution. Adapted by Gertrude Moderow. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1938. Pp. vi+336. $1.00. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. No. 41 (revised), Song Source Material for the 
Activity Curriculum by Frances Wright and Laverna L. Lossing. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+54. $0.75. 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series. “Round About You’: Unit 1, Supplemen- 
tary Pamphlet No. 2-1-1, A Big Airport; Supplementary Pamphlet No. 
2-1-2, Gliders and Airplanes; Supplementary Pamphlet No. 2-1-3, Balloons 
and Airships; Supplementary Pamphlet No. 2-1-4, Lindbergh’s Flight, by 
Nila B. Smith and Rhoda C. Schwieg. Unit 3, Supplementary Pamphiet No. 
2-3-1, In a Depariment Store by Nila B. Smith and Edna Morgan. Unit 5, 
Supplementary Pamphlet No. 2-5-2, Rubber and Rayon by Nila B. Smith 
and Mildred A. Dawson. Unit 6, Supplementary Pamphlet No. 2-6-1, Hop, 
Hop, Hop! Supplementary Pamphlet No. 2-6-2, Come and See! by Nila B. 
Smith and Eleanor Troxell. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 16 
each. $o.12 each. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Adult Education: A Part of a Total Educational Program: A Description of the 
Educational and Training Program of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Edited 
by Maurice F. Seay. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. X, No. 4. 
Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 1938. 
Pp. 194. $0.50. 

Better Schools for Iowa: A Guide for Study Groups. Des Moines, Iowa: Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 20. 
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A Bibliography of Canadian Education. Compiled and annotated by Albert H. 
Smith and Others. Bulletin No. 10 of the Department of Educational Re- 
search. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto, 1938. Pp. 302. $1.00. 

Burscu, Cuas. Survey of Schoolhousing Adequacy in California Elementary 
School Districts Not Administered by City Superintendents of Schools. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. x+-40. 

CoLEMAN, CHARLES H. The Constitution Up to Date: Some Suggested Adjust- 
ments for the Federal Constitution. Bulletin No. 10. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: National Council for the Social Studies, 1938. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Conant, JAMES B. “Academical Patronage and Superintendence:” An Historical 
Discussion of the Appointment of Professors in Universities. Occasional Pam- 
phlets of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, No. 3. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1938. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

HALL, SNE B. Report of the Legislative Commission. Washington: National 
Education Association [1938]. Pp. 16. 

HENDRIX, WILLIAM SAMUEL. A Project in the Reception of Cultural Shortwave 
Broadcasts from Spanish America, with Some Alitention to Broadcasts from 
Europe. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1938. Pp. 40. 

Hicker, H. D. Survey of Physically Handicapped Children in California. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 8. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+34. 

Hockett, Joun A. The Vocabularies and Contents of Elementary School Readers. 
State Department of Education Bulletin, No. 3. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+-104. 

Love, Matcotm A. The Iowa Public Junior College: Its Academic, Social, and 
Vocational Effectiveness. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. X, 
No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 128. 

Nebraska State Teachers Association. Educational Bulletin, Mimeographed 
Series II: No. 3, “A Teachers’ Retirement System for Nebraska” by Galen 
Saylor and Sub-committee on Retirement of the Educational Planning Com- 
mission. Lincoln, Nebraska: Nebraska State Teachers Association, 1938. 
Pp. 60 (mimeographed). 

Occupational Trends in California with Implications for Vocational Education: 
IV. Trends in the Distributive Occupations. State Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4. Sacramento, California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. x-+102. 

“Organizing the School Budget.” Accounting Circular No. 10. Des Moines, 
Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 16 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

The Relationship of the Federal Government to Negro Education. The Yearbook 

Number, VII. The Journal of Negro Education, Vol. VII, No. 3. Washing- 
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ton: Bureau of Educational Research, Howard University, 1938. Pp. 241- 

474. $2.00. 

Smitu, Henry Lester, and O’DELL, Epcar Atvin. Bibliography of School Sur- 
veys and of References on School Surveys (Supplement to Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 
2, Including References to December 31, 1937). Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. XIV, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, Indiana University, 
1938. Pp. 144. $0.75. 

The Status of Teacher Tenure. Washington: Committee on Tenure, National 
Education Association, 1938. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

STURTEVANT, SARAH M., and REppIcK, VERNA SwisHER. Recent Books for 
Deans, Counselors, and Other Personnel Workers: An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 12. $0.20. 

Townes, Mary E. Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide to Sources of In- 
formation and Materials. Teachers College Library Contributions, No. 1. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 26. $0.25. 

Youth in the World of Today. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 22. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee (8 West Fortieth Street), 1938. Pp. 40. $0.10. 

UniTED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Bulletin No. 2, 1937—Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36: Being 
Chapter II of Volume IT of the ‘Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States: 1934-36” (advance pages) by David T. Blose and Henry F. Alves 
and Others. Pp. vi+126. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1937—Statistics of City School Systems, 1935-36: Being 
Chapter III of Volume ITI of the “Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States: 1934-36” (advance pages) by Lester B. Herlihy and Walter S. 
Deffenbaugh and Others. Pp. iv+78. 

Bulletin No. 35, 1937—The School Building Situation and Needs by Alice 
Barrows. Pp. vi+62. 

Bulletin No. 7, 1938—Curriculum Laboratories and Divisions: Their Organi- 
zation and Functions in State Departments of Education, City School Sys- 
tems, and Institutions of Higher Education by Bernice E. Leary. Pp. vi+ 
34- 

Bulletin No. 193, Trade and Industrial Series No. 55 (1938)—Training for 
the Painting and Decorating Trade by L. G. Stier. Pp. vi+138. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 192, Trade and Industrial Series No. 54 
(1938)—Training for the Public-Service Occupations by Jerry R. Hawke. 
Pp. viiit+82. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SHULMAN, HARRY MANUEL. Slums of New York. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviiit+394. $3.00. 











